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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Impressions of Carnegie’s Survey 
Ff" THOSE SKEPTICS who thought that Carnegie Institute 

this year would present “just another American show,” 
the current Survey of American Painting will come as a re- 
freshing surprise. Perfectly designed for what it is, a pictorial 
resumé of America’s art history, Homer Saint-Gaudens’ bril- 
liant survey of 270 years of our art production has had no 
superior or even counterpart in comprehensive thoroughness 
and educational weight. 

Intelligently presented and beautifully catalogued, the Sur- 
vey, perhaps unintentionally, drives home one point with 
dramatic strength: the emergence of America’s own Old Mas- 
ters, such talented artists as Copley, Stuart, Homer, Eakins, 
Ryder, Inness, Duveneck, Blakelock and Martin, and, more 
recently, Bellows, Luks, Prendergast, Davies and Lawson. 
These artists have been too close, their art too familiar, for 
us to render them true evaluation on the basis of their aes- 
thetic contributions. Other lands would have been proud to 
have sired them, but it seems that we must always discount 
our enthusiasm for things American or run the horrible risk 
of being accused of flag waving. Psychologically interesting 
is the fact that a native artist must have twice the gifts to 
wear half the laurels. 

The tide, however, has turned and odds now favor this 
prophecy: with the coming months, America’s Old Masters 
will attract wider public attention, museums will exhume 
partly forgotten canvases, prices will rise, dealers will stir 
themselves, books will be revised and writers will indulge in 
re-evaluation. The time has come for Americans to know their 


Old Masters. 


* * * 


Riding the Pittsburgher back from the Carnegie Survey, 
I got to thinking about how art tastes have changed in the 
eleven years since I first began to hunt-and-peck an ART 
DicEst typewriter; how my father used to write and fight 
for American art when to champion native expression was 
not exactly the fashionable thing to do; how he carried on 
the good fight and then passed the cause down to his succes- 
sors; how he died before the whole country, it would seem, 
“discovered” that we have an American art, and have had 
one these many years. There is no special issue involved in 
the current band-wagon rush to espouse the cause of an art 
that no longer needs defense, but there is a certain element 
of humor attending the serious satisfaction with which some 
now make the great discovery. Like the ragged man who 
dwelt on “acres of diamonds” in South Africa, we had what 
we didn’t know. 

* * * 


As a selected cross-section, the contemporary section of 
the Carnegie Survey makes an excellent showing, but some- 
where one gets the impression that this is only the beginning, 
that today is but the dawn of tomorrow. Most salient is the 
proof that more and more Americans are painting and seeing 
in terms of color, that fewer are indulging their inhibitions 
in tinted drawings. In some cases, it is true, the struggle with 
color is patent, but decidedly encouraging is the evidence that 
the artist is willing to experiment. The result is an exciting, 
colorful display with a minimum of Currier & Ives “action” 
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pictures that try to say what the illustrator, the cartoonist 
and the photographer can put across the footlights so much 
better. Reinforced is the belief that the artist’s function is 


not to record, but to interpret. 
*& * * 


The other day while visiting I saw over the fireplace, in- 
stead of my host’s favorite painting, a framed cardboard 
bearing the legend, “Lent to the Carnegie Institute.’ My 
host was proud that he had been able to share his treasure 
with his fellows, and pleased that the director of a famous 
institution had called upon his taste to help build a great 
exhibition. Then he said with a half-rueful chuckle, “But, you 
know, the old girl hasn’t been with me much lately, what 
with all these world’s fairs and art surveys.” So, when we 
inspect an imposing art exhibition, leafing through the cata- 
logue to find the artist’s name and the picture’s title, it 
wouldn’t be wasting time if we paused at the lender’s name 
and paid him silent thanks for his generosity. For it takes 
sacrifice to part, even for a brief period, with a work of art 
you love well enough to own. To quote Homer Saint-Gaudens: 
“This Survey of American Painting would have been im- 
possible but for the splendid and unselfish co-operation of 
private and public collectors.” 


American Art Week 

Fe WEEK is with us again, but on a vastly larger scale 

than in any of the previous eight years since the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League pioneered the idea, after it 
had originated in an art-conscious Oregon community. This 
year the President has given the event the impetus of his 
sponsorship, appointed Francis Henry Taylor national chair- 
man, and set in motion a thousand local art committees. It 
will be more than a week of art— it will be an entire month, 
with the League opening the ball, Nov. 1 to 8, and the Na- 
tional Committee climaxing the activities, Nov. 25 to Dec. 1. 

Art Week directors frankly state that their objective is to 
bring the public and the artist together through the effective 
agency of sales. That in itself is a healthy sign. It is of course 
pleasantly romantic to visualize the artist starving in his 
obscure garret, gnawing a bread crust while he creates beauty 
worth a king’s ransom. It’s nice martyrology, but it just isn’t 
true. Artists must endure hardship, just as you or I, but 
hunger never made a greater artist—or a lesser one. Food 
has never shown any proclivity for dulling the creative spirit; 
in fact, art history lists it as an accessory during the act. 

Despite all the fine words, art production and the eco- 
nomics of living are inseparably joined. Some feel that the 
artist is that rare species which can exist without eating, and 
they advance the neglected masters to prove their point. 

What these eternal romantics ignore is that Van Gogh was 
supported by a worshipping brother; Rembrandt, though 
bankrupt, never denied himself the human comforts: Cézanne 
was a banker’s son; Manet and Degas were men of private 
fortune; Renoir, after a few lean years, accumulated a very 
creditable bank-account. 

Another healthy factor in Art Week work is the insistence 
upon low prices, for prices of contemporary American art 
have been too high to lure the uninitiated buyer. To quote 
Hardinge Scholle, Chairman of the Executive Committee: 
“Art Week is a serious promotional undertaking with the 
objective of placing American art in every American home, 
and the artist should price his work as low as is consistent 
with his own best interests in order that the objective might 
be attained and a concrete promotional gain for art achieved.” 

If Art Week makes the people conscious of the artist as a 
human being who must live to create and thereby initiates 
just a few new art buyers, it will be well worth all the hard 
work that went into its organization. And if, by chance, the 
art they buy should happen to be good art, then indeed the 
reward will be worthy of the effort. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Counteracting Art-Crime 
Stir: When lawyers of reputation or fine 
physicians go crooked we have Bar Associa- 
tions, Medical Boards and the Criminal Courts 
to remedy and to punish. But when a man 
once has the reputation of being a good artist, 
he thereby also becomes a saint. He can do 
no wrong no matter how much he abuses his 
profession and plays with the gullibility of the 
journalistic hack as well as the so-called art 
connoisseurs. As long as we have no courts or 
other places of appeal to remedy the swindles 
perpetrated by otherwise good artists, your pa- 
per at least counteracts in many ways the 
numerous crimes that are committed in the 
name of art. 
—WituiAM K. Drewes, New York City. 


We'll Try to Behave 
Str: As a devoted reader of the Dicest, I 
was horrified to see in the Oct. 15 issue that 
you referred to San Francisco as “Frisco.” 
Just why any true and native-born San Fran- 
ciscan feels this way about it, I cannot intelli- 
gently explain, but*it must be the same feel- 
ing a Chinaman has on being called a 
“Chink.” Please don’t do it again. 
—Frances Batpwin, Redwood City, Cal. 


In the Hinterland 
Sir: For us who are removed from city mu- 
seums and organizations, THe Art Dicest is 
the main source of information and stimula- 
tion. It’s a battle te work and exhibit with no 
more contacts than,acceptance slips, catalogs, 
express bills and rejection slips. The Dicest’s 
mention is a great help. “Where To Show,” 
of course, is a great reminder and slave driver. 
Enclosed find check for $5 for two years more 
of your indispensable magazine. 
—A pert Ross Carter, Oxford, Ohio. 


And Some Like Spinach 
Sir: I have just finished reading the edi- 
torial page of your Oct. Ist issue. Allow me 
to congratulate you on the most disgusting 
performance yet, and I’ve been a constant 
reader for years (your magazine is free in the 
public library). You know nothing about the 
organization of the W.P.A., the Federal Art 
Project, and nothing whatever about rt. 
Every issue of the Art Dicest is a monument 
to militant ignorance. 
—Georce R. Kircuer, Brooklyn. 


Sticking to Art Emphasis 
Sir: I’ve enjoyed the Dicest as I have no 
other magazine on art. It gives both inclusive 
news of the art world and stimulating and re- 
vealing editorials. Congratulations on your 
back-boned attitude in sticking to art em- 
phasis, not propaganda for Stalin’s stooges. 
—Joun Fraser, Ben Avon, Pa. 


Appreciated on West Coast 
Sir: I certainly want to congratulate you 
on the manner in*which you have issued THE 
Art Dicest during the past few years. Plac- 
ing one’s self on record for the best in art 
expression sometimes is a thankless task, but 
you have maintained your ideals. You certain- 
ly have always been most liberal with the 
western artists, and I for one appreciate your 
attitude. Of course I am renewing my sub- 
scription and even missed the cut down in 
the summer. 
—Grace Nicuo.son, Pasadena, Cal. 
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Governor Thomas Mifflin: Copiey (1737- 
1815). Lent by Pa. Historical Society 


A MORE CONVINCING ADVOCATE for the cause 
of native American art than a dozen ponder- 
ous tomes is the Survey of American Painting, 
which Carnegie Institute is presenting in Pitts- 
burgh until Dec. 15, in lieu of its famous In- 
ternational, cancelled for the second time in 
44 years by war in Europe. If there is any 
lingering doubt that America has evolved an 
art of her own—complete with primitives, old 
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Chapel of the Virgin at Subiaco: Samutt F. B. 
Morse (1791-1872). Lent by Worcester Museum 


Carnegie Institute Presents Great Survey of American Painting 


masters, derivatives and future greats—that 
doubt should evaporate after a visit to this 
summation of our art yesterday and today. 
But human nature being what it is, there 
are yet among us timid souls who continue to 
deny the realization, perhaps because of its 
very reality. And for these, especially, the 
show which Homer Saint-Gaudens, Carnegie 
director, has assembled should prove an excit- 


Ariadne: JoHN VANDERLYN (1775-1852). Lent by Pennsylvania Academy 


Ist November, 1940 


ing adventure as they examine the evidence. 

Edward Alden Jewell, critic of the New 
York Times, hits the keynote with this com- 
ment: “If the question, Have we an American 
art? continue, after this, it must be accepted 
as a purely rhetorical question. Carnegie has 
the answer.” 

However, this additional proof to doubters 
of the validity of the American tradition is 
incidental to the purpose of the exhibition, 
which, to quote Mr. Saint-Gaudens, was “to 
present the complete course of that elusive 
quality called art as set forth by accepted 
painting in the United States, even if an oc- 
casional turn in that course is not approved 
by present-day standards.” In this effort to 
relive American art history, Carnegie suc- 
ceeded to an astonishing degree. 

The exhibition, comprising 246 paintings in 
the retrospective section and 121 in the con- 
temporary, clearly marks that course, charting 
270 years of events and personalities—from 
the earliest Colonial limners, through their 
18th and 19th century successors, and down 
to the significant moderns. The phrase “270 
years” should give pause to those who regard 
the United States patronizingly as a “young” 
country, a consumer but never a producer of 
art. Copley, after all, was a- contemporary of 
Reynolds and Britain’s golden age. 


The Retrospective Section 

Carnegie’s Survey starts far back in the 
17th century with a hard-edged, wooden por- 
trait of a New Haven pastor by some anony- 
mous Colonist, but immediately one becomes 
conscious of the magnetic force of this room 
of Colonial portraits, some of them depending 
primarily upon a primitive sense of natural 
design, others characterized by aesthetic traits 
that were foundation stones of later American 
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art expression. Stiff, awkward and crude they 
may be, but beneath their provincialism, they 
are alive. 

Here hang Robert Feke’s handsome group 
portrait of Isaac Royall and Family; the ex- 
cellent Tallmadge portraits of Ralph Earl; 
the doll-like heads of Joseph Blackburn; Ed- 
ward Hicks’ “folk art” idea of the Peaceable 
Kingdom; John Hesselius’ noble Indian chief; 
Joseph Badger’s portrait of the fighting patri- 
ot, John Adams; and, notable for its looser 
handling, better color and human warmth, 
John Smibert’s Dean Berkeley and His En- 
tourage. The anonymous Baby in Red Chair, 
stemming from the crafts tradition of folk art, 
raises the question of who was there first, the 
primitive or the modern. 

The tempo of participation in the early 
struggles of the Republic quickens interest in 
the next gallery, containing high points in 
American genre painting. In this rather small 
room may be seen Woodville’s pungent anec- 
dotal impressions of War News from Mexico 
and Politics in an Oyster House; William S. 
Mount’s The Painter's Triumph, in the spirit 
of Currier & Ives; and Bingham’s amazingly 
characterized Verdict of the People. The star 
of this gallery, however, is David G, Blythe, 
Pittsburgh’s own eccentric satirist, who is rep- 
resented by the genre versions of Art Versus 
the Law and action (a little vulgar) at a 
Pittsburgh Horse Market, and by the military 
subject of General Doubleday. 

Among the 18th century portraitists who 
are now being accepted as America’s first old 
masters, John Singleton Copley, with five por- 
traits and the melodrama of Watson and the 
Shark, scores heavily as the first Colonial 


There are no prizes in the Carnegie In- 
stitute’s “Survey of American Painting,” 
because the majority of the exhibits are 
by artists of the past. However, the Fine 
Arts Committee has set aside a sum of 
$5,000 for the purchase of paintings from 
the exhibition. These will be announced in 
a later issue of THe Art DiceEst. 


artist to see aesthetically. On the basis of the 
Carnegie representation, it is seen that Cop- 
ley, in his early and brilliant middle periods, 
could paint with the best of his age, both 
here and abroad. Outstanding in the Copley 
group are the portrait of Mrs. Thomas Boy]l- 
ston and the masterful likeness of Governor 
Thomas Mifflin, widely accepted as one of 
America’s great paintings. 

Gilbert Stuart, minus the presence of any 
of his Washingtons, nevertheless demonstrates 
his right to greatness in his portraits of Dr. 
John Fothergill and Mrs. Timothy Pickering. 
Samuel F. B. Morse, who died disappointed 
because the world accepted him as a scien- 
tist rather than an artist, shows a sturdily 
realistic talent in his famous over-life-size 
portrait of Lafayette, and touches a less fa- 
miliar chord in romantic landscapes in Chapel 
of the Virgin, Subiaco. Charles Willson Peale’s 
Staircase Group is definitely a better picture 
than his huge and famous Artist in His Mu- 
seum. Benjamin West, well represented, re- 
tains his stature as an historical commentator 
in Penn’s Treaty With the Indians and the 
redly dramatic Death of Wolfe: A high note 
in this section is touched by John Vanderlyn 
with his Ariadne Asleep in the Island, Ameri- 


TOP LEFT—Paradise Valley: Joun La Farce 
(1835-1910). Lent by Mary B. Lothrop through 
Metropolitan Museum. MIDDLE LEFT—After 
the Siesta: Samuet HAtpert (1884-1930). 
Lent by Edith Gregor Halpert. BELOW LEFT 
—Leda and the Dioscuri: Artuur B. Davies 
(1862-1928). Lent by Chicago Art Institute. 
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Breaking Home Ties: THomas Hovenpen (1840-1895) Art Versus the Law: Davi BiytHe (1815-1865) 
Lent by Mrs. Emory McMichael through Philadelphia Museum Lent by George D. Thompson 


Woman Reading in Garden: Mary Cassatt Augustus Saint-Gaudens: Kenyon Cox’ (1856-1919) 
(1845-1926). Lent by Chicago Art Institute Lent by Metropolitan Museum 
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Eleanor, Jean and Anna: Grorce BELLows (1882-1925) Bringing Out the Stallion: MiLtarp SHEETS 
Lent by Albright Art Gallery 


Lent by Dalzell Hatfield 
Ist November, 1940 7 





Friends: SimKA SIMKHOVITCH. 
Lent by Midtown Galleries 


ca’s first great nude and probably one that 
painfully shocked ancestral sensitivities. 

Of the numerous “Hudson River” and other 
early landscapists—Asher B. Durand, Thomas 
Cole, Thomas Doughty, John F. Kensett, Wash- 
ington Allston and Frederick E. Church—All- 
ston with Elijah and the Ravens and Cole 
with Tornado are peak performers. 

John Quidor, whose imaginative elements 
make him a forerunner of Albert P. Ryder, 
demands special attention for his Peter Stuy- 
vesant’s Journey Up the Hudson, a picture in 
brownish tones that combines caricature with 
a delightful sense of fantasy. 

The next gallery, a mixed assemblage of 
literary painting, international ventriloquism 
and national spirit, finds Frank Duveneck, 
William M. Harnett, Eastman Johnson, John 
La Farge, Homer D. Martin, Winslow Homer 
and Ralph Blakelock holding up well in any 
revaluation. 

Homer’s wall, containing Fog Warning and 
The Fox Hunt, is particularly impressive; La 
Farge, best known for his religious subjects, 


Still Life: FRANKLIN C. 


reveals himself at his best as a landscape 
painter in the nostalgic Paradise Valley; Du- 
veneck, missing the Whistling Boy, carries the 
Munich technique to its ultimate in Woman 
With Forget-Me-Nots; Thomas Hovenden hits 
the High C of sentimental painting in the 
tear-jerker, Breaking Home Ties; Whistler 
adds little to his fading fame with his five 
exhibits; George Inness, greatest of the early 
landscapists, is one of the few = inade- 
quate representation; Martin’s Harp of the 
Winds consolidates fits position as an Ameri- 
can masterpiece. 

Undoubtedly the one artist who gains most 
from the Carnegie Survey is Thomas Eakins, 
American realist for whom belated recognition 
is attaining startling proportions (see Cello 
Player on cover of this issue). 
rary, Sargent, 


His contempo- 
on the other hand, faced with 
the misfortune of being hung in the same 
gallery with Ryder, Eakins and Bellows, suf- 
fers from the comparison. Mary Cassatt, third 
of the great expatriate triumvirate with Sar- 
gent and Whistler and most feminine of Ameri- 


Warxins. Lent by Rehn Gallery 


The Vermilion Ribbon: ALEXANDER Brook 
Lent by Frank K. M. Rehn 


can painters, makes a good showing with five 
blue-pink-and-white distaff subjects, finest of 
which is Woman Reading in Garden. 

Ryder demonstrates anew his position as one 
of America’s Old Masters, proof in this case 
being contained in the elusive romantic imagi- 
nation of Death on a Pale Horse, Forest of 
Arden and Macbeth and the Witches. Bellows 
is at his best in Eleanor, Jean and Anna and 
the dramatic Crucifixion, and at his worst in 
the illustrative Dempsey and Firpo. Robert 
Henri’s best painting, his portrait of George 
Luks, hangs in the same gallery with Luks’ 
robustly native Mrs. Gamley and The Speilers, 
along with William Glackens’ delightful Im- 
pressionist Nude With Apple. Ernest Lawson, 
another famous American Impressionist, re- 
asserts his claim to lasting fame with High 
Bridge, in sharp contrast to the Van Goghish 
Stamford Road of Allen Tucker, who died the 
same year, 1939. 

The poet-artist, Arthur B. Davies, makes 
an excellent showing of his sensitive musical 
impressions, particularly with Leda and the 
Dioscuri; Preston Dickinson paints with cu- 
bistic strength in Old Street, Quebec; Fred- 
erick C. Frieseke catches an elusive yester- 
year charm in Memories; and Maurice Pren- 
dergast’s tapestry-patterns of rich color give 
off a thoroughly personal note. Scattered 
throughout all these galleries are the “primi- 
tives,” such as Joseph Pickett, Edward Hicks 
and John Kane, with Kane’s well designed 
Prosperity’s Increase largely compensating for 
that terrible Self Portrait. 


The Contemporaries 


The contemporary section of Carnegie’s Sur- 
vey is a compact, well selected group of 121 
canvases, revealing an art expression that is 
undeniably American, one that supplies abun- 
dant proof of a vital people coming of age 
artistically. Here all that went before—the 
English, German and French influences, the 
experiments of such native masters as Homer 
and Inness, the lessons of modernism—all 
these find summation in the galleries devoted 
to the art of today. Less concern for literary 
content and bloodless laboratory experiments, 
and more emphasis upon aesthetic messages 
told in terms of form and color, particularly 
color, these claim the attention of an increas- 
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ing number of our living artists. Despite some 
major omissions, especially among the abstrac- 
tionists, the exhibition etches a clear, com- 
prehensive picture of 1940 art production, 

There is a freshness, an exciting lilt about 
the contemporary section that caused Emily 
Genauer of the New York World-Telegram 
to speak of the “terrific impact of the mod- 
erns.” Continued this critic: “Suddenly one 
finds the body of American painters—rather 
than the significant exceptions—concerned not 
with the vastness of nature but with the 
good earth, not with Arcadian idylls but with 
warm and intimate incident, not with hu- 
manity or womanhood but with men and wo- 
men, not with pleasing coloration but with 
architectonic, plastically employed color.” And 
that is a good description of the feeling one 
has upon entering the galleries of the living. 

Distinguished more for its general level of 
competent brushwork rather than for its peaks 
of achievement, the contemporary section, nev- 
ertheless, contains certain canvases that stand 
out even in such highly selective company. 
Among these should be mentioned: 

Henry Mattson’s moving, pounding marine, 
Black Reef (no cotton whitecaps here) ; Alex- 
ander Brook’s appealing semi-nude wearing 
the Vermilion Ribbon; Georgina Klitgaard’s 
rural scene in verdant harmony; Peter Hurd’s 


The elaborate, detailed catalogue pre- 
pared by Carnegie Institute for its “Survey 
of American Painting” forms a valuable 
source book on native art. The introduction, 
written by Homer Saint-Gaudens, traces the 
development of American painting in rela- 


tion to the social and cultural life of the 
country during the three centuries covered 


by the exhibition. Included are brief, 
thoughtful biographies of all the artists 
represented ; about one-third of the exhibits 
are reproduced in page size. Weight, 2 lbs. 


rhythmically designed Alamo Tree; Henry 
Varnum Poor’s Chess Game, with its splendid 
interplay of muted tones, each in absolute 
key; Paul Sample’s Matthew 6:19, conceived 
in diffused color passages and possibly the 
best yet by Dartmouth’s Artist-in-Residence; 
Walt Kuhn’s famous Blue Clown, carrying the 
lesson of Cézanne form into contemporaneous 
interpretation; Jon Corbino’s romantically re- 
alized Vigilantes, full-throated in its masses of 
rich reds, yellows and blues; Barse Miller’s 
handsomely painted segment of Americana, 
called Beach Party. 


Also: Gladys Rockmore Davis, whose The 
Letter is distinguished by its command of 
form in space and vibrant color; Charles 
Rosen, who in Blacksmith Shop combines ex- 
citing design with unusual directness of con- 
ception; Millard Sheets with his boldly de- 
signed semi-abstraction, Bringing Out the 
Stallions; Sidney Laufman, who adds further 
to his standing as a master landscapist; Ernest 
Fiene, whose Man With Gun comes alive de- 
spite rather hard lines; Samuel Rosenberg, 
who shows in A Roof Over Their Heads how 
a mature artist can handle social comment 
without indulging in soap-box posturing; Ed- 
ward Bruce, who catches a haunting refrain 
of peaceful living in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 

Also: Aaron Bohrod’s plastically realized 
impression of Waiting for the 3:30; Zoltan 
Sepeshy’s still life of green and brown har- 
monics; Franklin C. Watkins’ beautifully com- 
posed still life; Henry Keller’s Horses, Heat 
and Hay Dust, notable for its color treatment 
of masses; John Sloan’s Back Yards—Green- 
wich Village, typical of his powerful early 
brush; Louis Bouche’s present-day counterpart 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Child in Crib: ANoNyMous 
Painted on Canvas, Circa 1840 


Downtown Artists Set at “Concert Pitch” 


THE Downtown GALLERY’s housewarming 
group show, is one that is set “at concert 
pitch,” as Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune puts it. At least, each of the living 
artists is represented by a new work, painted 
for the occasion. 

Mrs. Halpert has also drawn several of her 
choicest folk art items from the storage closets 
and has placed two of William Harnett’s hith- 
erto unexhibited trompe [oeil oils on view to 
sustain the high excitement. 

Of the contemporary painters in the show 
(all installed on the second floor), the World 
Telegram critic, Emily Genauer, expressed a 
decided preference for the work of the younger 
artists. “The younger men,” she said, “come 
off the better, we felt. Guglielmi’s Man of 
Vengeance; Siporin’s Refugee; Breinin’s Brown 
Hat, for instance—next to them Katherine 
Schmidt’s literal Dark Angel; Sheeler’s Fugue 
and Kuniyoshi’s Milk Train pale in importance. 
Levi’s Head of a Young Ballerina is an enor- 
mously appealing work, though, and Karfiol’s 
golden Awakening is an achievement.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Journal Ameri- 
can was most taken with the Kuniyoshi work 
which “contains an astonishing gamut of color 
modulations consummately held to unified har- 
mony of expression.” She also praised the 
“finely related planes of color” in the Levi 
oil, and mentioned these other high spots: 
“Katherine Schmidt’s Fresh Figs in a luscious 
richness of pigment, Niles Spencer’s Water- 
Front Mill, the arabesque of linear pattern 
emphasized by the glowing reds of the back- 
ground; Charles Sheeler’s Fugue, its: delicate 
bloom of color and sharp definition piquantly 
contrasted, and Breinin’s handsome still life.” 

Of the older, folkish paintings by anony- 


mous 18th and 19th century Americans and 
by William Harnett, Miss Breuning preferred 
those of the latter. The common denominator 
of all these paintings, whether by Harnett or 
the anonymous (and probably itinerant) lim- 
ners of the early period, is diligence,—a good 
quality in painting when not overworked, and 
one that seems lost to the contemporary 
world. 





Carnohan at Columbia 

Harry Carnohan, landscape painter who re- 
cently joined the art faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is being given a one-man exhibition in 
the University’s East Hall. On view through 
Nov. 15, the exhibits, executed over a 15- 
year period, bring into sharp relief the three 
distinct phases of the artist’s career. 

Illustrating Carnohan’s earliest period is a 
group of abstractions all experimental and all 
produced during the exhibitor’s sojourn in 
Paris. His middle period is represented largely 
by paintings of Texas landscape with emphasis 
on color and problems of space, while his 
latest efforts are gouaches of Vermont scenes, 
notable for their richness of pattern. 
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Watercolor Biennial 

The Brooklyn Museum’s 11th biennial 
watercolor international will be held 
this season from March 27 to May 11, 
with, it is expected, more of a national 
than international complexion, due to 
the war in Europe. As in previous years 
this invited exhibition will be assembled 
by Brooklyn’s curator, John I. H.. Baur. 
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The Mill: Rempranpt 


Small Cowper Madonna: RAPHAEL 


Famous Widener Collection of Old Masters Given to the Nation 


AN OPEN SECRET of two years’ standing has 
become an announced fact with the formal gift 
of the famous Widener Art Collection in Phila- 
delphia to the new National Gallery in Wash- 
ington. Thus, when it finally opens, probably 
next March, the fabulously rich National Gal- 
lery will contain the cream of three great 
American art collections—Mellon, Kress and 
Widener. 

Announcement was made of the Widener 
gift on Oct. 17 by P. A. B. Widener, 2nd, 
whose family biography, Without Drums (Put- 
nam), is also published this month. The young- 
er Widener discusses his father’s and grand- 
father’s collection through several chapters of 
the book, and he calls Lynnewood Hall, the 
Widener mansion in Elkins Park, “the house 
that art built.” 

The gift includes more than 100 notable 
paintings and a fine selection of Renaissance 
sculptures, rare porcelains, jewels and crys- 
tals, and the celebrated Mazarin tapestry. The 
collection has been valued at between twelve 
and fifty millions. 

Rembrandt stars in the Widener collection, 
though it also contains probably the finest 
group of Van Dycks in the world and many 
famed Titians, El Grecos, Bellinis, Constables, 
Mantegnas, and other masterpieces, as well as 
modern works by Manet and Degas. Among 
the Rembrandts is The Mill, purchased for 
$500,000 and pronounced by the late Dr. Wil- 
helm Bode “the greatest painting by any art- 
ist.” Two great Rembrandt portraits came from 
the Prince Youssoupoff Collection of Russia, 
for which Joseph E. Widener paid $500,000, 
only to be drawn later into litigation by the 
Prince who denied that he had sold the paint- 
ings to Mr. Widener. The court ruled that the 
transaction was a sale and not, as Youssoup- 
off claimed, a loan on collateral. 

Another world-famous picture in the Wide- 
ner gift is the Small Cowper Madonna, done 
by Raphael when he was only 22 and consid- 
ered one of the finest of his many Madonnas. 
The painting was purchased for $750,000. 

Peter A. B. Widener, who founded the Wide- 
ner fortune and art collection was a Philadel- 
phia butcher who saw a future in street cars. 
He became the traction king of America, and, 
endowed with a fine taste for good things, he 
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scoured the world for the finest of its art. At 
one time, states the younger Widener in his 
book, the family “lived on the wrong side of 
the tracks.” His mother, descended from a Rev- 
olutionary family, was dropped from Phila- 
delphia’s chief social event, the annual As- 
sembly, when she married her Mr. Widener. He, 
too, was descended from the Revolution, but, 
that, in Philadelphia, was not enough. He was 
a butcher. 


Years afterward, when the Wideners had 


been accepted into the most exclusive circles 
in the world and had been taken up by royal- 
ty, the Philadelphia Assembly relented. By 
that time the social snub had done its work; 
America had a new and fabulous collection of 
old masters. Once 410 paintings hung four- 
deep on the walls of Lynnewood Hall, but the 
founder’s son, Joseph E. Widener, weeded them 

out to 100 representing only the best. 
The passing of the Widener collection into 
[Please turn to page 27] 


Woman Weighing Pearls: VERMEER 
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The Widener Paintings 


FoLLowinc is a complete list of paintings 
in the Widener collection at Lynnewood Hall: 


Head of St. Matthew, by Rembrandt Van Rijn. 

Head of an Aged Woman, by Rembrandt. 

The Circumcision, by Rembrandt. 

Saskia van Ullenburgh, by Rembrandt. 

The Apostle Paul, by Rembrandt. 

The Mill, by Rembrandt. 

Man Holding a Letter, by Rembrandt. 

Philemon and Baucis, by Rembrandt. 

The Philosopher, by Rembrandt. 

Gentleman With a Tall Hat, by Rembrandt. 

Lady With an Ostrich Feather Fan, by Rembrandt. 

The Descent From the Cross, by Rembrandt. 

Study of an Old Man, by Rembrandt. 

Portrait of Mrs. Methuen, by Gainsborough. 

The Honorable Mrs. Gray, by Reynolds. 

Portrait of Mrs. Blair, by George Romney. 

S. Giorgio Maggiore, Venice, by Turner. 

Portrait of the Earl of Darnley, by Gainsborough. 

Portrait of the Hoppner Children, by Hoppner. 

Keelmen Heaving in Coals by Moonlight, by 
Turner. 

Lady Arabella Ward, by Romney. 

Portrait of Lady Cornewall, by Reynolds. 

The Hon. Mrs. Graham, by Gainsborough. 

Portrait of Nellie O’Brien, by Reynolds. 

St. Martin and the Beggar, by El Greco. 

The Virgin With Santa Inez and Santa Tecla, by 
El Greco. 

The Merrymakers, by Jan Steen. 

Lady and Gentleman on Horseback, by Cuyp. 

The Stanne Alterpiece, by Gerard David. 

Horsemen and Herdsmen With Cattle, by Cuyp. 

A Girl and Her Duenna, by Murillo. 

The Satyr and the Peasant, by Jan Lys. 

The Baptism of Our Lord, by Paris Bordone. 

A Woman Weighing Gold, by Jan Vermeer. 

The Assumption of the Virgin, by Van Dyck. 

Hut Among Trees, by Meindert Hobbema. 

Village Near a Pool, by Hobbema. 

The Travelers, by Hobbema. 

Portrait of a Man, by Frans Hals. 

The Bedroom, by Peter De Hooch. 

Portrait of a Gentleman, by Hals. 

Woman and Child in a Courtyard, by De Hooch. 

The Halt at the Inn, by Isack van Ostade. 

Forest Scene, by Jacob Van Ruisdael. 

A Farrier’s Shop, by Paul Potter. 

Grey and Silver, by Whistler. 

Young Girl With a Flute, by Vermeer. 

The Feast of the Gods, by Giovanni Bellini. 

Portrait of Emilia di Spilimbergo, by Titian. 

Portrait of Irene di Spilimtergo, by Titian. 

Giovanni Vincenzo Imperiale, by Van Dyck. 

Paola Adorno, Marchesa di Brignole-Sala, and 
Her Son, by Van Dyck. 

Prefect Raphael Racius, by Van Dyck. 

Clelia Cattaneo, Daughter of Marchesa Elena 
Grimaldi, by Van Dyck. 

Marchesa Elena Grimaldi, by Van Dyck. 

Filippo Cattaneo, Son of Marchesa Elena Grimaldi, 
by Van Dyck. 

Copy after Raphael's Head of Pope Julius 2d, 
by Van Dyck. 

Portrait of a Young Woman, by Pontormo. 

Young Woman and Her Littie Boy, by Bronzino. 

Portrait of Lucrezia Sommaria, by Ghirlandajo. 

Portrait. Bust of an Elderly Warrior, by Fran- 
cesco Bonsignori. 

Portrait Bust of a Young Man (Venentian School). 

The Raising of Lazarus, by Benozzo Gozzoli. 

Bianca Maria Sforza, by Ambrogio da Predis. 

Portrait of Himself in His Thirty-third Year, by 
Lorenzo di Credi. 

The Small Cowper Madonna, by Raphael. 

Portrait Bust of a Lady, by Neroccio di Barto- 
lommeo Landi. 

Madonna and Child, by Pier Francesco Fiorentino. 

Madonna With Saints Bernardine and Jerome, by 
Benvenuto di Giovanni. 

Titian’s Schoolmaster, by Moroni. 

Portrait Bust of Baltarsare Casiiglione, by a six- 
teenth-century Italian master. 

Madonna and Child, by Veronese. 

Judith and Holofernes, by Andrea Mantegna. 

The Youthful David, by Andrea Del Castagno. 

The Dead Toreador, by Edouard Manet. 

The White Horse, by John Constable. 

Harling Gate Near Norwich, by John Crome. 

Portrait of Captain Cooper, by Romney. 

Portrait of Mrs. Sawbridge, by Francis Cotes. 

Portrait of Mrs. Harrington, by Sir William 
Beechey. 

Portrait of William Petrie, by Romney. 

Portrait of Lady Robinson, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. 

The Death of the Fox, by George Morland. 

The Junction of the Thames and the Medway (or 
Meeting of the Waters), by Joseph Mallord 
William Turner. 

Portrait of a Woman, by Hans Maier Zu Schwaz. 

The Cottage Dooryard, by Adrian van Ostade. 

The Dancing Couple, by Jan Steen. 

The Rape of the, Sabine Women, by Peter Paul 
Rubens. 

A View in Venice, by Canaletto. 

View of the Rialto, by Francesco Guardi. 

Wivenhoe Park, Essex, by John Constable. 

Portrait of Lady Betty Hamilton, by Reynolds. 

L’ Atelier de Corot, by Jean Baptiste Camille Corot. 

Le Retour au Logis, by Corot. 

Epernon Fermier a Cheval Surveillant le Labour- 
age, by Corot. 

Aux Courses, by Manet. 

Le ee de ia Danse, by Hilaire Germain Edgar 


Degas. 
Tire Races, by Degas. 


Chelsea Wharf, by James Abbott McNeill Whistler. 
Lady D’ Aubigny, by Van Dyck. 
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Antebellum Views of Paris 


Views oF LonpDON AND Paris, in the days 
when grey skies touching chimney-pots, chang- 
ing guards, river traffic, and the leisurely am- 
ble of people down a street was excitement 
enough to challenge the greatest efforts of cele- 
brated artists, are on display until Nov. 16 at 
Knoedler’s and Durand-Ruel’s in New York. 
The show, a benefit for the British War Re- 
lief, is divided between the two next-door gal- 
leries by cities—the former showing London 
pictures, the latter those of Paris. 

The jointly issued catalogue lists nearly 40 
paintings of the city that borders the Thames, 
while the Paris views number nearly a score. 
Periods and artists have taken second place in 
this memory-logue, the effort of both galleries 
having been directed at an exhibition that 
catches the character of the two cities. 

Already the character of both places must 
have changed. Paris has discarded “liberté 
égalité and fraternité’”; London is mutilated 
and bleeding. The fine insouciance of the for- 
mer is subjected now te an utterly foreign 
code; Paris, of all cities, towns, and hamlets 
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Theatres: 


and London 


in this broad earth has a curfew—ll P.M. 
sharp! London, always a leveled ant-hill of 
narrow streets, banks, trams, bridges, railroad 
stations and plush subways, is now stilled in 
tempo, tense and dogged behind sandbags. 
Canaletto, who celebrated the canals of 
his native Venice in the 18th century, is repre- 
sented with two excellent views of London, one 
of them the Old Somerset House, owned by 
Minneapolis Art Institute. A large number of 
the London views are by other foreigners, and, 
not only by the Frenchmen, Pissarro, Monet, 
Sisley, Dufy and others, but prominently by 
the American James McNeill Whistler. 
Paris, at Durand-Ruel, is celebrated most 
and best by Pissarro, who brings the spectator 
up and down the boulevards and places, the 
Tuilleries, the Seine, with a series of brilliantly 
executed canvases that glisten under the im- 
pressionist sun. Renoir’s Pont des Arts is 
the outstanding picture in the Paris section. 
But the show’s first appeal will remain in its 
subject matter, recalling scenes in the cities, 
both of which ever loved their artists. 


Wapping on the Thames: Wuistter. Lent by John Hay Whitney 











Jardinero: Ricarvpo Gomez CamMPpuzANo 


Gomez Campuzano Comes From Colombia 


As ANOTHER PHASE in the “Good Neighbor” 
policy, whereby the cultural bonds among the 
21 American republics are being strengthened 
in the face of totalitarian aggression, Ricardo 
Gomez Campuzano, Colombia’s best-known 
painter, has come to New York with a large 
collection of his canvases. Although Gomez 
Campuzano has held 12 one-man shows in his 
native Bogota during the past 14 years, and his 
studio, on the outskirts of that picturesque 
city, is a center of art interest in Colombia, 
this exhibition, on view at the Kleemann Gal- 
leries from Nov. 4 to the 16th, is his introduc- 
tion to United States art lovers. 

Judging from the landscapes, which dom- 
inate the exhibition numerically, Colombia 
must indeed be a strangely beautiful country, 
singing with brilliant color, a land of dramatic, 
brief twilights and fascinating vistas of rivered 
plains and looming mountains. As may be 
seen in such landscapes as Crepusculo del 
Valle del Cauca, the Colombian atmosphere 
is charged with vivid color notes that change 
with startling rapidity, and the artist must 
work from quick sketches made on the spot. 
“A sunset in Colombia,” says Gomez Cam- 
puzano, “lasts less than five minutes.” Evi- 
dence of the intense brilliance of a country 
where even the trees bloom with soft reds 
and aerial blues is Sol de Venedos, a high- 
keyed river scene. 

Other paintings give realistic impressions of 
the artist’s countrymen, such as the strongly 
delineated character in Jardinero and the con- 
tented, slow-moving figures in the village scene, 
Cocina de Peones, In all these it appears that 
Gomez Campuzano has succeeded in catching 
the spirit of his native country. 

To New Yorkers these views of Colombia 
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will carry the shock of strangeness, and will 
probably be indicative of the fact that we know 
far more about far-off China than we do about 
our neighbors to the South. “In my country,” 
says the charming Mrs. Gomez Campuzano who 
acts as the artist’s interpreter, “it is always 
spring, flowers bloom and grapes cost $1.50 
per pound.” 

Gomez Campuzano received his early train- 
ing in Bogota, and then went to Madrid to 
continue his studies under Sorolla at the S. 
Fernado School of Art, where, incidently, he 


Ricarpo Gomez CAMPUZANO 





was a fellow student with the surrealist paint- 
er, Salvador Dali. He remained in Madrid for 
twelve years, returning in 1928 to Bogota, 
where he has lived ever since, honored by his 
country and an active cultural force in South 
American art affairs. Frankly a realist, Gomez 
Campuzano regards the modern art movement 
in Latin America as a European importation 
which cannot express the true character of the 
southern republics. His desires is “to convey 
the beauty of Colombian landscape as seen by 
an understanding eye.” 

The visit of this “Good Neighbor” emissary 
is no one-way adventure. Gomez Campuzano 
has been commissioned by Sr. Eduardo Santo, 
President of Colombia, to make a study of 
American museums and art schools for the 
Colombian Ministry of Education. As part of 
this mission, he plans to assemble a highly 
selective collection of American paintings for 
exhibition next spring in Colombia and pos- 
sibly other South American republics, as a 
contribution to the increasing cultural exchange 
among the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 


Seen by the Sea 


THe Mitcu Gattertes have opened the ex- 
hibition season with a sea-side note in the wa- 
tercolors of Allen Ingles Palmer, which remain 
on view through Nov. 9. Though most of this 
bright show is given over to expertly wrought 
watercolors of docks, wharves and boats, it 
has variety by virtue of such exhibits as Sun- 
day Go to Meetin’, which depicts a quaint, 
lonely country church; Pennsylvania Barn, a 
winter-bitten view of a Quaker State farm, and 
The Art Gallery, an interior scene. 

In addition to Pennsylvania Barn, Melville 
Upton of the Sun found “particularly effec- 
tive” Palmer’s Stormy Day, End of the Pier 
and Aunt Carrie’s Cabin. 

“In all but a few things,” wrote Emily Ge- 
nauer in the World-Telegram, “it is Palmer’s 
technical facility, rather than any freshness 
or inventiveness, which attracts one. His pic- 
tures are quiet studies. . . . There is nothing 
intense about them; nothing especially dynam- 
ic. But he handles his brush deftly and surely. 
In Stormy Days he uses it to depict the sea 
with none of the obviousness of Whorf, for in- 
stance, but with rare success.” 

Provincetown, Miss Genauer concluded, “is 
another extremely pleasant and able paper, 
and one with considerable breadth, too.” 





? 





Are You a West Texan? 


The public enthusiasm that was aroused 
last year when the Fort Worth Art Association 
staged an open West Texas exhibition has re- 
sulted in the continuance of that show in the 
form of an annual. The Association’s second 
annual, which opens Nov. 15 and continues 
through the 30th in the gallery of the Public 
Library in Fort Worth, is open to all artists 
who consider West Texas their legal residence. 

Oils, watercolors and prints are the media 
to be included. Though there is no jury, space 
available limits the exhibition to the first 100 
exhibits to arrive. There are four prizes, a first 
of $100, second, $50 and third, $25. A fourth 
prize of $25 will be given the exhibit drawing 
the largest number of popular votes. Only one 
work will represent any one artist. Further de- 
tails will be found in the Dicest’s “Where to 
Show” columns, page 34. 





Veterans Open Show Nov. 11 

The collection of old and contemporary Eu- 
ropean art at the Barbizon-Plaza Gallery, New 
York, has been extended to Nov. 11, when 
Armistice Day will see the World War Veter- 
ans’ annual show take over. 
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Adams Hits Jackpot 


THE TABULATION on Oct. 25 of the popular 
votes cast during the run of the I.B.M. Amer- 
ican art show at the New York Fair proved 
itself one of those rare occasions when the 
opinions of the professionals and the populace 
coincided. Last month the professional jury 
voted top prize of $1,000 to Kenneth Adams’s 
Benerisa Tafoya (reproduced in the October 
15, Art Dicest). The same canvas was also 
voted first prize by the show’s visitors, an hon- 
or which nets Artist Adams an additional $200 
—total recompense: purchase price, plus 
$1,000, plus $200. 

Running second to the Adams canvas in the 
popular poll was Frank Benson’s River in 
Flood, which was awarded $150. Third place, 
worth $100, went to Paul Sample’s Going to 
Town (reproduced in the September, 1937, 
Art Dicest under the then title of Snow and 
Shadow) . 

Other favorites with the public, in order of 
preference, were: Dale Nichols’ Grains of 
Wheat, Kenneth Bates’ Fourteen, Sydney Lau- 
rence’s Cache, Philip Cheney’s Winter After- 
noon (reproduced in June issue of THe ArT 
Dicest), N. C. Wyeth’s Three Fishermen (re- 
produced in June Dicesr), Everett Warner’s 
Snow Flurries and Lyle H. Bennett’s The Last 
Look. 

In announcing the winners, Thomas J. Wat- 
son, president of I.B.M., reported that the show 
drew 3,000,000 visitors, or 16.5% of the Fair’s 
total attendance. Last year’s I.B.M. show at- 
tracted 10.3% of the Fair’s visitors. 

Following Mr. Watson’s previously an- 
nounced plan, both the New York and the 
San Francisco Fair I.B.M. shows will be cir- 
culated throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. As a prelude to this country-wide tour, 
53 canvases, selected from both exhibitions, 
will be shown in Washington, D. C., for three 
weeks beginning November 9. They will be 
presented at the Corcoran Gallery at the spe- 
cial invitation of its director, C. Powell Min- 
nigerode. 





Valetta Swann Exhibits 


Valetta Swann, English painter now working 
in the United States, is showing her work un- 
til Nov. 16 at the Contemporary Arts Gallery 
in New York. The exhibition, the artist’s first 
American one-man show, is made up of well- 
integrated, individually stylized canvases de- 
picting the people of Mexico and France. 

The religious, funereal spirit that pervades 
certain strata of the Mexican populace is con- 
vincingly caught in Velada, in which five som- 
berly robed women sit before an arch through 
which a cross is seen. Mexican Funeral and 
Evening Prayer (in a cemetery) are in simi- 
lar vein. Blue, infinite skies with long fingers 
of clouds lend light and color to such other 
Mexican subjects as The Way Home and Des- 
erts of Sonora. 

The French canvases, mostly scenes along 
the seacoast, are in rich, grayed colors, and in 
drawing are simplified to their commonest ele- 
ments. 





Davis vs. Rasko 


On the evening of Nov. 7, at the Washington 
Heights Art Center in New York City, Stuart 
Davis will take the platform in defense of 
abstract art. His opponent in debate will be 
M. A. Rasko, who will uphold the cause of 
the conservatives. Davis, who weighed in at 
172 pounds, will give a slight edge to his oppo- 
nent, who tipped the beam at an even 173. 
The main event will be followed by a free- 
for-all in which the audience may badger, abet, 
second or assail either or both of the speakers. 
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Baby Centaur: Peter GANINE 
Awarded First Prize in Ceramic Sculpture 


Syracuse Stages Ninth Ceramic Annual 


THE NINTH ANNUAL ceramic exhibition at the 
Syracuse Museum, which is the equivalent in 
its field to the National Horse Show or the 
New York Automobile Show in their respective 
fields, opened October 12 ‘with 500 catalogued 
items. The exhibition carries through to Nov. 
3 and then a selection of 144 pieces will tour 
the nation’s museums. 

This year’s board of judges was faced with 
the task of selecting a show from 1,000 en- 
tries, of awarding an exceptionally large num- 
ber of prizes to the best pieces in the various 
categories, and of then picking the circuit 
group. Headed by Reginald Poland of the San 
Diego Gallery, the jury comprised, in addi- 
tion: Waylande Gregory, well know ceramist; 
Harold Siegrist Nash and.Kenneth E. Smith, 
both professors of ceramics; and, ex officio, 
R. Cowan and Anna W. Olmsted. The latter, 
director of the Syracuse Museum, is the per- 
son credited with having brought this annual 
into its present national limelight. 

Prizes, most of them donated by members 
of the ceramic industry, were awarded for 
many different reasons, since entries differed 
widely in design and execution. The $100 first 
prize in ceramic sculpture was awarded to 
Peter Ganine for his monumental Baby Cen- 
taur. The second sculpture prize went to Adolf 
Odorfer for his groups, Chorus Girls and Ade- 
line; the third to Paul Bogatay for his Colt; 
and honorable mentions to Mathilde Parmelee 
Sewall, Thelma Frazier Winter, and Hazel 
Small Martin. 

First prize of $100 in the pottery division 
went to Marion Lawrence Fosdick; second 
prize was split, $50 each to Edwin and Mary 
Scheier and Winifred Phillips. The $50 Payne 
award went to Otto Natzler. Honorable men- 
tions were given to Glen Lukens, Eleanor 
Pierce Cutler, Beatrice Wood, William Ehrich, 
Carlton Atherton, Clara K. Nelson and Karl 
Martz. In the enamels group, H. Edward Win- 
ter won first prize; Karl Drerup and Russell 
Barnett Aitken took honorable mentions. 

The predominence of college art department 
members among the prize winners testifies to 
the wide activity at certain universities in stim- 
ulating interest in ceramics. The prize winners 
are not localized in any section, though Cali- 
fornia produces probably the highest number 


from among the states. However, the winning 
designs come variously from Maine to New 
Orleans and from New York to Los Angeles— 
with Ohio as a densely populated center. 

Impressed by the response of the exhibiting 
artists and by the quality of work submitted, 
Reginald Poland voiced the jury’s enthusiasm 
for ceramic art in America today as evidenced 
in Miss Olmsted’s annual. Ceramic sculp- 
ture, he noted is “definitely leaving the dinky 
figurine classification.” There is “increasing 
strength, plasticity and architectural quality 
in the new work, . . . Even small pieces ex- 
press a certain largeness in conception which 
sets them apart from mere ornament.” 

There is a healthy spirit of experimentation 
at work on the ceramists, too, Poland observes. 
“Ceramics probably will follow the progress of 
American architecture. Modern architects have 
been studying new materials and their possi 
bilities, a study resulting in entirely new types 
of buildings closely related to modern living 
and working conditions, rather than adapting 
traditional European styles as was done in the 
past. Ceramists are working in modern times, 
as this exhibition clearly shows, with emphasis 
on the usefulness of their creative designs, 
with the result that with an increase in use- 
fulness, there is also an increase in beauty.” 

The show in abridged form will be seen sub- 
sequently at the Rochester Memorial Gallery; 
the Albright Gallery, Buffalo; the Flint Insti- 
tute of Art; the University-of Minnesota; the 
Cranbrook Academy near Detroit; and, simul- 
taneous with the American Ceramic Society’s 
annual convention in April, at the Baltimore 
Museum. 





**Putzi’” Resides in Canada 


According to the Ottawa correspondent of 
the Associated Press, Ernst (called “Putzi” 
for no apparent reason) Hanfstaengl is con- 
fined in a Canadian internment camp, follow- 
ing deportation from England as an enemy 
alien. Mr. Hanfstaengl, former New York rep- 
resentative of the famous Hanfstaengl art pub- 
lishing firm in Munich, was until he fell out 
of Hitler’s good graces the Nazi foreign press 
chief. The two were intimate for years but 
now “Putzi” calls himself a “voluntary exile.” 
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Figure in Landscape: Anpre Deratn 


French Moderns from Zborowski Collection 


THE FRENCH MODERNS are trooping the col- 
ors currently at the Arden Gallery, New York, 
where a selection of 58 oils, watercolors, draw- 
ings and prints assembled by Michael Zborow- 
ski are on view until Nov. 9. The show in- 
cludes work by more than a dozen painters 
and sculptors. 


With the exception of two canvases by 
Pierre Bonnard, the works are all small in 
size, including the sculptures by Maillol, Des- 
piau, and Degas. These latter—all figurines— 
include several pieces which have been seen 
in other exhibitions (in other castings), and 
the most prominent of them is Maillol’s Seated 
Nude which was once termed by Rodin as the 
artist’s best work. 

In quantity of items, Segonzac dominates 
the show with a number of spirited drawings 
of nudes and several landscapes in oil. His 
Edge of Forest is one of the greenest pictures 
ever painted. Pascin makes an_ interesting 
showing with several drawings and a lilting, 
secular interpretation of the theme of Susanna 
and the Elders. One of his drawings, Girl in 
Easy Chair, looks like Fragonard from 20 feet, 
but on close examination comes up very posi- 
tively as a Pascin. 

The many and glittering facets of French 
modernism make for a prismatic exhibition. 
Picasso has painted a portrait of Braque that 
is like the growth of a crystal; Braque con- 
tributes several excellent decorative pieces; 
the tensile line of Modigliani is found in two 
of his portraits; Derain presents a hearty 
transcription of the female nude; Laurencin 
has a portrait in powder-puff colors; Matisse 
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gives excellent account of himself in several 
figures in interiors. Among the bronzes, there 
are several of Despiau’s most successful fig- 
ures with their longing, searching look, more 
evocative perhaps, but less solid than Maillol’s 
columnar virgins. 

Collectors who specialize in drawings will 
find the show of particular interest, too. 





Views of Old Romania 


Romania, now sizzling in the caldron of 
eruptive European politics, has been the spe- 
cial province of interest for Juliet Thompson, 
New York artist and writer. Last year she 
published a book, Old Romania, in which she 
traced the nation’s history and cultural de- 
velopment. This month, beginning Nov. 4, Miss 
Thompson is showing at the Marie Sterner 
Gallery in New York 24 canvases which tell, 
in interpretive color, the story pictorially. 

On view through Nov. 16, Miss Thompson’s 
works define the spirit of the country, a spirit 
compounded of Latin, Slav and Byzantine in- 
fluences which have, through 2,000 years, fused 
and created a quaint old world culture. Chapel 
Garden at Bran, Courtyard of the Monastery 
at Sinaia, Entrance to Monastery at Horez 
and In the Chapel at Snagov are canvases 
which in landscape setting and religious archi- 
tecture are closely in tune with the land. 

The show-has the endorsement of Radu 
Irimescu, Romanian Minister to the United 
States, who, in a letter to the artist, paid 
tribute to her “keen artistic sense and under- 
standing of the Romanian spirit.” 





Sculptors See the City 


THAT SCULPTORS often desert their studios 
and go out into the street in search of subject 
matter is effectively demonstrated in the “City 
Life in Sculpture” exhibition which the Clay 
Club Gallery is presenting in New York until 
Nov. 16. In wood, bronze, plaster and terra 
cotta the observant sculptors caught charac- 
teristic types ranging from a strip tease queen 
(by Arline Wingate) to a top-hatted man- 
about-town (by Dorothea Greenbaum). 

From up Harlem way comes Richmond 
Barthé’s spirited Lindy Hop; from any busy 
street comes Nat Werner’s Head of a Taxi 
Driver, and from a thousand shopping centers 
come Chaim Gross’s Shopper, Thomas .G. Lo- 
Medico’s Shopping and Milton Hebald’s Bra- 
zen Girl, who strides along in the forthright 
manner of a determined bargain hunter. 

Hovannes is represented by two of his indi- 
vidual open-work relief pieces, Song of the 
Shirt (reproduced in the Jan. 15, 1939, Art 
Dicest) and his daringly foreshortened Bread- 
line. Another work with a strong message is 
Sylvia Wald’s Military Objectives. In an en- 
tirely opposite vein is Vladimir Yoffe’s rhyth- 
mic, contorted example of frenzied cacaphony, 
Jam Session, carved in zebra wood. 

Theodore Barbarossa went down to Coney 
Island and came back with a curvacious speci- 
men of the type of female bather that Regi- 
nald Marsh has helped make symbolic in paint. 
Warren Wheelock found in a waterfront cafe 
a Sailor and Girl that he carved in bubinga 
wood, and Robert Cronbach stopped at the 
nearest elevated railway station and saw a 
Pillar of Society, a weary, patient woman in 
bronze leaning against an E] pillar. 
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Doctor's Wife Wins $500 

The publication, What’s New, published by 
Chicago’s Abbott Laboratories and circulated 
to physicians, drug stores, hospitals and den- 
tists in the United States and Canada, recently 
conducted a cover contest open to Doctors 
and Doctor’s wives who have the arts as their 
avocation. Of the 726 entries received, the 
judges selected The Refugee, an oil by Mrs. 
W. B. Troutman, as the winner of the first 
prize of $500. The canvas is a strongly painted 
figure of a resolute, undaunted old lady. 

Other prize winners were Mrs. Walter Kirch- 
ner, second, $250; Mrs. Arthur Pearman, 
third, $125; Josef Warkany, M.D., fourth, $75; 
and A. R. Pitman, M.D., fifth, $50. Judges 
were Daniel Catton Rich, John Steuart Curry 
and Thomas Hart Benton. 
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Sales at Outdoor Show 


Despite the fact that this year only 150 art- 
ists, instead of the usual 250, participated in 
the annual autumn outdoor exhibition in New 
York’s Greenwich Village, sales equaled last 
year’s in volume. One exhibitor, a 2l-year-old 
newcomer to the outdoor shows, sold his en- 
tire display of nine oils to a Massachusetts 
art dealer. An innovation was the establish- 
ment of a temporary New York City sales tax 
collection branch. Highest sales tax paid was 
$2, indicating a sale of $100; the lowest, 2c. 





Art a Non-Conductor 


“Painting is and has always been about the 
worst possible vehicle for propaganda purposes 
that man has ever invented. Not only is writ- 
ing a far more powerful means of swaying 
public opinion than painting, but in recent 
years we have developed the radio and the 
moving picture.”—R. D. Turnbull in the San 
Francisco Argonaut. 


The Art Digest 
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F. F. Sherman Dies 


Freperic Famcuitp SHERMAN, art collector 
and writer on art, died Oct. 23 at his home 
near Westport, Conn., after a long illness. He 
was 66 years old. 

Mr. Sherman was born in 1874 in Peekskill, 
New York. From 1892 to 1907 he was in the 
employ of Charles Scribner’s Sons, and after 
a short period with another publisher, Robert 
Grier Cooke, Inc., he founded his own enter- 
prise. For 27 years Mr. Sherman published 
and wrote much of the quarterly magazine, 
Art in America, and authored several books, 
including Landscape and Figure Painters of 
America, American Painters of Yesterday and 
Today, Early American Painting and Early 
American Portraiture. Mr. Sherman also pub- 
lished catalogues for such collections as those 
of J.-P. Morgan, Henry Walters and Henry 
Huntington. 

One of Mr. Sherman’s best known books was 
his volume, published in 1920, on Ryder, an 
artist whose works he collected assiduously. 
His Ryder collection was an extensive one that 
included, among other canvases, Ophelia, The 
Wreck, Arcadia, The Spirit of Autumn, Sylvan 
Dance, Landscape With Sheep and Sunset at 
Sea. 

Mr. Sherman married Eloise Le Grand Lee 
at Montgomery, Ala., in 1900, and three years 
after her death in 1911, he married Julia H. 
Munson, who now survives him along with two 
brothers, John D. Sherman, Jr., and Louis A- 
Sherman, and a sister, Miss Lucy F. Sherman. 





They Want the Best 


Breaking with the tradition of engaging 
hack portrait painters to paint likenesses of 
college officials, Pennsylvania State College has. 
gone to the ranks of the top-flight exhibiting 
artists for this purpose. The College announces. 
that Henry Varnum Poor has painted an aes- 
thetically sound portrait of the school’s presi- 
dent, Ralph D. Hetzel, and that it has been. 
accepted and is now hanging in one of the 
important college buildings. 

Another announcement states that James 
Chapin has completed a commission to paint 
a portrait of Col. J. Franklin Shields, presi- 
dent of the College’s board of trustees. 





To Head Modern Federation 


At the last meeting of the Federation of 
Modern Painters and Sculptors new officers 
were selected to administer the organization 
during the coming year. Chosen president was 
Jose De Creeft. Vice-presidents are Morris 
Davidson, Vaclav Vytacil and N. Pousette- 
Dart; recording secretary, Edith Bry; eorre- 
sponding secretary, Renee Lahm, and treas- 
urer, Rhys Caparn. Some very interesting ac- 
tivities are scheduled for the current season. 





Thiemes for Holland Relief 


For the benefit of the Queen Wilhelmina 
Fund for Holland Relief a group of 15 can- 
vases by Anthony Thieme, Holland-born Amer- 
ican painter, will be auctioned on Nov. 26 
in the galleries of Charles F. Hale & Son in 
Boston. Preceding the sale the pictures will 
be on display at Symphony Hall, where they 
will hang Nov. 15, 16 and 17. They were do- 
nated by the artist. 
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Signed Duncan Phyfe Chair Made for Jacob Van Rens- 
selaer, First Governor of New York. Upholstered in 1811 


Federal New York Reviewed in Show 


THE SPIRIT, mood and feeling of New York 
from 1785 to 1815 has been recreated in the 
New York galleries of Ginsburg & Levy through 
a collection of historical portraits, miniatures, 
and an unusual group of Phyfe and other fur- 
niture pieces. 

The paintings, so eloquent of the mode prev- 
alent at the end of the 18th and the beginning 
of the 19th centuries, include John Trumbull’s 
portrait of John Jay, whom Trumbull served 
for a while in the capacity of secretary; John 
Wesley Jarvis’s Portrait of Pierre Cortlandt 
Van Wyck, and a lush-textured Portrait of a 
New York Lady, signed by the two painters, 
Waldo and Jewett. There are also two can- 
vases by Henry Inman, one a Portrait of Wil- 
liam Inman, the artist’s father, and Niagara 
Falls. 

The furniture collection is extensive, rang- 
ing from side tables, work tables, clocks, to 
dining tables and sets of chairs. Among the 
most unusual of the chairs is the Phyfe exam- 
ple reproduced above. Signed on the frame 
by Phyfe and carrying the legend that it was 
stuffed and upholstered by Lawrence Acker- 
man on Oct. 18, 1811, it was made for Jacob 
Van Rensselaer, the first governor of New 
York. Other makers and designers are repre- 
sented in the Ginsburg & Levy display by ex- 
amples that have in common the mark of 
skilled craftsmanship and sensitive design. 

The miniatures, an adjunct to the larger 
show, include two by J. Jarvis, an anonymous 
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depiction of Gouverneur Morris, a portrait of 
De Witt Clinton by George Catlin and a study 
of Dr. John Scudder by John Christian Rausch- 


ner. 





Whitaker’s New England 


Frederic Whitaker, whose Gilbert Stuart 
Birthplace was reproduced in the September 
issue of THe Art Dicest, is again showing a 
group of his New England watercolors at the 
Ferargil Galleries in New York (to Nov. 10). 
The rolling fields in New England Hill Coun- 
try are expansive, the air is cledr and undis- 
turbed by sound. Matching this exhibit in 
mood and viewpoint is Nova Scotia Hills, in 
which sun-bright air envelopes a spreading 
panorama of fields and hills. 

Applying his washes freely, Whitaker catches 
in his watercolors the moods of the seasons. 





Portraits by Lois Williams 


Lois Williams, whose characterful portraits 
are a regular feature in the Ferargil Galleries” 
shows, is, until Nov. 10, exhibiting a group 
of 19 canvases in those galleries. Solidly drawn 
and sturdily colored, Miss Williams’ portraits 
include likenesses of Miss Elizabeth Francis, 
Mrs. J. Spencer Janney and Henry C. Breck, 
Jr., the latter a sensitive study of a young 
boy. Contrasting with the formal portraits are 
the theme pictures, Vanity and Sunday Morn- 
ing, built around costumed figures. 
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The Melancholy of Departure: Giorcio De Cuirico 


Chirico Transfixes the 


SEVENTEEN early Chirico paintings done be- 
tween 1908 and 1917 (nary a horse-by-the-sea 
in the group) are on view at the Pierre Ma- 
tisse Gallery, presenting, until Nov. 23, some 
of the well-springs of surrealism and of Ital- 
ian modernism. 

Loneliness is the mood of the show. From 
the early Self Portrait with its ski-jump line 
of the profile, hand, and arm, to the 1917 stud- 
ies of artists’ materials, the paintings have a 
melancholia of both form and color that seems 
strangely portentous. Chirico himself makes 
note of the mood in his note in the catalogue: 
“One of the strangest feelings left to us by 
prehistory,” he writes, “is the sensation of 
omen. It will always exist. It is like the eter- 
nal proof of the non sequitur of the universe. 
The first man must have seen omens every- 
where, he must have shuddered at each step.” 

Chirico saw omens in the empty palazzos 
and streets of Italy, its vanishing arcades and 
bony architecture. There was something haunt- 
ing about that Italian discovery of perspective 
and about lengthened shadows. Chirico used 
them in his excellent and sombre Melancholy 
and Mystery of a Street, his Journey without 
End, Melancholy of Departure and other land- 
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scapes. There is an aboding omen in even his 
Joy of Return which has a denser concen- 
tration of architectural forms. 

Later, in the war years, Chirico turned to 
the objects in his studio and found them 
equally evocative omens. The jointed wood 
dummy, the canvas stretchers, the plans, tem- 
plates, sketches, cross-sections, the plaster mod- 
els of classic sculpture—all these became Chir- 
ico symbols for another mood of melancholia. 
This was the loneliness of an artist surrounded 
by his materials but poignantly aware of the 
empty content of his era’s forms. 

Born of an artist’s overwhelming sense of 
aloneness these paintings launched surrealism 
and the modern Italian penchant for empty 
street scenes. The lengthened shadows, the 
vanishing parallels, the unpeopled arcades are 
part of another art movement. Chirico later 
painted a series of flamboyant and prancing 
classic horses whose popularity deluged him. 
The public demanded hundreds of them and 
Chirico acceded to the demand, and found 
“success.” 

But the horses never launched an art move- 
ment; the empty, quietous street scenes and 
studio interiors did. 
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Henry Kent Resigns 


Henry Watson Kent, secretary of the Met- 
ropolitan since 1913 and a member of the staff 
since 1905, will give up his active duties at 
the end of this year to assume the honor of 
secretary emeritus. In his announcement to the 
press, George Blumenthal, Metropolitan pres- 
ident, stressed the fact that the trustees had 
accepted the resignation with deep regret. Mr. 
Kent, 74-year-old bachelor, is vice-president of 
the American Association of Museums and is 
considered the dean of museum officials in the 
United States. He is highly respected as a 
writer on bibliography, typography and mu- 
seum problems. 

Succeeding Mr. Kent to the post of Metro- 
politan secretary will be G. Lauder Greenway, 
who has served as assistant secretary since 
1932. Another change in the Metropolitan staff, 
effective next January, is the appointment of 
Horace H. J. Jayne as vice-director under Hen- 
ry Francis Taylor, who is in his first year as 
director of the world-famous museum. A noted 
archaeologist and scholar of Far Eastern art, 
Mr. Jayne has been director of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania since 1928, and 
curator of Far Eastern art at the Philadelphia 
Museum since his graduation from Harvard 
in 1919. 

Mr. Blumenthal also announced the appoint- 
ment of Laurence S. Harrison to fill the ad- 
ministrative vacancy caused by the death last 
month of Bradford Boardman. Mr. Harrison, 
who for several years was associated with the 
International Business -Machines Corporation, 
will be in charge, under Director Taylor, of 
the business management of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 





Wins $1,000 Poster Contest 


The top $1,000 prize in the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer’s poster com- 
petition was taken by Henry Koerner, 24-year- 
old Viennese refugee artist. The winning de- 
sign, which was announced by Hobart Nichols, 
chairman of the award jury, won out over 800 
competitive posters. Foeal point of the Koerner 
poster is the uplifted head of a woman whose 
raised right hand holds a sword, traditional 
emblem of the Cancer Society. 

Runner-up in the contest was J. T. Ross of 
Pittsburgh, who took the $500 second prize. 
Third prize of $250 went to Herbert R. Loges 
of New York; fourth prize of $50, to Joseph 
Binder of New York; and fifth prize of $25, 
to Henry Russell, also of New York. In addi- 
tion, there were five prizes of $10 each, taken 
by Henry J. Stahlhut, Edwin A. Roberts, 
Sandy Governale, John Milne Boothroyd and 
Richard A, Loederer. 





Lenita Manry’s Concepts 

The Rockefeller Home Center in New York’s 
Rockefeller Center has, temporarily at least, 
assumed the role of entrepreneur in the field 
of art. The first artist to attract the Home 
Center’s sponsorship is Lenita Manry, a Texas- 
born artist who, after two years of intensive 
study with Hans Hofmann, is showing 18 oils 
under the general title, “Concepts—Color.” 

Miss Manry’s canvases are marked by a 
thoroughly individual technique and approach 
in which a lively imagination is coupled with 
a rich color sense and a sensitive feeling for 
fantasy. Light Fantastic is inspired by the 
rhythmically formed sand dunes of Cape Cod; 
Movement Around to the Left and Turning 
Fall are other works alive with movement and 
picturing in a fresh way thousand-times- 
painted views of Provincetown. Town at An- 
chor and Roof Patterns also have a light- 
flooded Provincetown setting. 
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Herring Paints South 


Frank STANLEY Herrinc is back again at 
the Montross Gallery in New York with an 
extensive showing of his latest watercolors. On 
view through Nov. 2, the Herring exhibits con- 
stitute a record of several months of life in the 
Deep South, where the artist devoted himself 
to recording in freely executed, sun-flooded 
watercolors the life of the Negro workers. Sup- 
plementing these are a series of portraits, all 
carefully realized, detailed likenesses of the 
sitters. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, who 
noted with relief that there was but one “ob- 
vious, saccharine” nude in the show, wrote 
that Herring’s “landscapes have a freshness 
and opulence that are the mark of a mature 
painter.” Miss Genauer liked especially Herr- 
ing’s In the Okefinokee Swamp, which she 
found “amazingly expressive of the lush lo- 
cale,” and his “gay, loose intimate studies of 
Southern colored folk in the fields.” 

Melville Upton of the Sun reported that 
Herring’s landscapes have a “vigor and bold- 
ness” not found in the portraits. He doubted, 
however, “if they got beyond illustration.” 
Coming to the artist’s “workmanlike” Nude, 
Upton poised himself neatly on the critical 
fence by noting that “it, of course, belongs in 
another category. 





Success Story 


The sale of eleven oils and three 2rawings™ 
out of the Darrel Austin exhibition at the 
Perls Galleries, New York, has rung the bell 
for the first time in the new season in New 
York. In addition to the sales, Austin’s debut 
exhibition has been invited by Dr. W. R. Val- 
entiner for an immediate showing at the Alger 
House branch of the Detroit Museum. 

One museum and two directors purchased 
Austin oils. The Albright Gallery of Buffalo 
acquired his The Giraffe, and Dr. Valentiner 
purchased The River for his own private col- 
lection. Another mid-West museum director, 
unnamed, purchased a canvas also for his pri- 
vate collection. 

Other buyers at the Austin show were: Mrs. 
Louis S. Gimbel, Jr., Mrs. George W. Helm, 
Mr. Irwin Nathanson, and Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
A. Ault, all of New York City. 


The Design Decade 


Taking cognizance of the tremendous influ- 
ence that design has during the past ten years 
exerted on industry, the magazine Architec- 
tural Forum has devoted its entire October 
issue to the “design decade.” It was a decade 
in which hideously and indiscriminately de- 
signed machines, appliances and _ buildings 
emerged, in many cases, as beautifully func- 
tional and aesthetically pleasing objects. 

“Before” and “after” sets of photographs 
dramatically emphasize the great advances 
made in the design of everything from electric 
bread toasters to huge, sleek locomotives, and, 
in between, to furniture, houses and every type 
of domestic appliance. 


William Oliver Burton 

William Oliver Burton, portrait painter of 
Paris and New York, died on Oct. 21 at Mount 
Sinai Hospital in New York. He was 44 years 
old. 

The son of the late William S. Bernheimer, 
Burton changed his name in 1917 and, in 1920, 
began a 15-year career in art, most of which 
was spent in Paris. Mussolini was among those 
whose portrait Burton painted. Surviving are 
Burton’s former wife, Mrs. Lucille Burton, a 
daughter, Patricia, and his mother, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Housman of New York. 
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Swing Low: Dan Lutz 


Dan Lutz Excites West Coast Critics 


painters who stir local critics to praise is 
Dan Lutz, whose vividly imaginative canvases 
held the spotlight at the Dalzell Hatfield Gal- 
leries in Los Angeles during the month of 
October. The show, according to Dalzell Hat- 
field, aroused great interest among collectors 
and artists alike. “Not since our first one-man 
show of Sheets have we had such splendid re- 
action to an exhibition,’ Hatfield reported to 
the Dicest. 


After commending Lutz for being among 
the few contemporary Americans who “have 
mastered the highly difficult and preeminently 
commendable art of terse, direct statement in 
the achievement of atmosphere,” Herman Reu- 
ter wrote in the Hollywood Citizen-News: “A 
Lutz oil is a thing of force and decision 
throughout, but at the same time it has its 
mysteries. Even a Lutz moonlight, while proper 
in its elusive effect, never lets the observer 
escape its solid paint, nor its handsome work- 
manship. His brush exudes no sickly vapors.” 

“The imaginative factor,” Reuter continued, 
“comes to the fore in virtually everything Lutz 
does. At times he is all imagination, as in 


~ “PROMINENT among the’ younger West Coast: --Swing* Low~(acquired” by’ an important Cali- 


fornia collector), one of several pieces deriv- 
ing from Negro spirituals. . . . Lutz gets feel- 
ing into his canvases.” 

Buckley Mac Gurrin, critic for Script, re- 
ported that Lutz “continues to be remarkable 
for his lyric quality. . . . He remains an in- 
trospective, emotional, non-cerebral painter. 
He already had much power, but I think the 
current canvases show an increase in that di- 
rection, as they certainly show a greater con- 
fidence, indicated by the liberty with which 
he now employs large but not at all monot- 
onous areas of extremely juicy reds, greens 
and blues.” 

Lutz’ painting, Mac Gurrin, concluded, ‘“‘is 
interpretive painting in a high degree. It is 
also remarkable in our local arena as being 
genuinely original.” 





Freund Arts Discontinued 

Karl Freund Arts, Inc., at 50 East 57th 
Street, New York, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, listing liabilities of $29,- 
944 and assets of $794, according to Picture 
&§ Gift Journal. 
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English and Continental Furniture 
Georgian Silver—Oriental Rugs 
Paintings — Miniatures — Objets d’ Art 
Chinese and Persian Art 
Including Poperty from 
A PRIVATE ESTATE 
sold by order of the heirs 
THE S. K. DE FOREST COLLECTION 
Sold by order of Mrs. de Forest 
and 
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VAN VALKENBURGH COLLECTION 
Sold by order of the present owner 
With additions from other sources 
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THE NEW ART SEASON is underway, but 
whither is anybody’s guess. The times are too 
fluid to make any predictions, except that 
something exceedingly important will probably 
come out of them. 

In New York there have been more pre- 
season changes and shiftings than ever before. 
The World’s Fair is closed and, with it, all 
of the important art shows that were there. 
And, in passing, perhaps it should be ob- 
served that demolition of the fair and its 
many murals and statuary that gave such high 
hope two years ago, is proceeding without 
murmur. 

The gallery set-up is drastically changed. 
Many closings, many new openings, many 
changes of address and of personnel. At the 
close of the season last summer the Hudson 
Walker group was broken up by Mr. Walker’s 
return to the lumber business. Before he left 
New York, however, Mr. Walker spent great 
effort to see that every one of his artists was 
happily taken care of by another gallery. In 
tribute to this concern over his artists and 
the fine spirit that always prevailed at the 
gallery, all of his artists joined in a party 
for Mr. Walker at which they feted him hand- 
somely and presented him with a folio of their 
work. 

Fifty-Seventh St. in Flux 

Following, in tabulation, are the changes in 
the gallery set-up: 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., after many years 
on 5lst Street has moved uptown to 5 East 
57th. 

The Downtown Gallery is in large new quar- 
ters at 43 East, 51st St. 

The Robert-Lee Gallery at 69 East 57th 
Street is a new addition to the galleries, spe- 
cializing in Japanese prints. 

The two print houses, Harlow’s and Kep- 
pel’s, have merged to become Harlow, Keppel 
& Co., at 670 Fifth Avenue. 

Marion Willard has severed connections with 
the New Art Circle and now has her own 
gallery at 32 East 57th St. 

The Artists’ Gallery, formerly on 8th Street, 
now occupies the old Downtown headquarters 
at 113 West 13th St. 

The Koester Gallery is a new addition at 
71 East 57th St. 

Philip Boyer has moved to 730 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

The Hudson Walker, Paul Reinhardt, Mor- 
gan and Delphic galleries are all closed. 

Another new gallery is The Pinacotheca, 
at 777 Lexington Ave., specializing in mod- 
erns, including abstractionists (current show, 
paintings by Benno, to Dec. 1). 


The No. 10 Idea 


Miss Rita Hovey-King is a young sculptor 
and painter from New Orleans who had an 
exhibition in New York several years ago. The 
exhibition was fine, but the expenses were 
considerable and after it was all over and she 
had her remaining paintings returned, there 
was not much to show for the cost of it all. 
She wondered if a gallery could not be started 
wherein artists could have a show in New 
York without planking out the full cost right 
away, and then, after the show, still have 
sales representation through the year. 

So, Miss Hovey-King has interested enough 
patrons to open the No. 10 Gallery at 19 East 
56th Street as a co-operative, membership gal- 
lery for young artists. The name refers to the 
10 branches of art and the allied arts that will 
be shown there. 

There are several classes of membership 
with various privileges, but the main idea is 


that the artist pays for the cost of his show 
by a spread-out payment of dues, and his 
work may always be seen at the gallery. Also, 
in the event of sales, there is no commission 
charged by the gallery. The director has out- 
fitted an informal, warm atmosphere to show 
the paintings to best advantage, as they would 
appear in the home, and she has urged eath 
of the artist members always to consider the 
gallery as a New York headquarters. 

The new gallery opens on Nov. 8 with a 
group show, after which it will swing into 
regular one-man showings. Among the mem- 
bers already joined are Glen Ranney, Winfield 
S. Hoskins, Peter Mack and Walter Ander- 
son, Robert Carlyle Barritt, V. T. Carlock, 
Alice Van Orden, and Lee Atkyns. 


Gladys Davis’ “Plastic Splendor’ 


Exhibitions were late getting underway this 
season and thus far there have not been any 
large-sized shows. Two about to open are the 
Whitney Museum’s exhibition of work by the 
National Society of Mural Painters (opening 
Oct. 30) and the 27th annual of the Allied 
Artists of America which opens Oct. 31 at the 
Fine Arts Society Gallery. 

In the field of one-man shows there have 
been several notable exhibitions, of which the 
leading one was Frank Rehn’s presentation 
of Gladys Rockmore Davis. This young artist’s 
rise has been not less than meteoric from the 
career of a commercial artist to a fine artist 
sought by museums in something less than 
five years. Her work has been noticed with 
favor in national exhibitions for several years, 
but she refrained until this fall from holding 
a one-man show. 

“She is not only a mature painter,” wrote 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram. “She 
is a painter at once extraordinarily robust and 
highly sensitive. She can paint something like 
her picture entitled The New Hat, which is 
all exquisite surface and delicate mood, though 
amazingly vital and animated withal. And she 
can paint a nude as opulent and lusty and 
close to the grand manner of the Venetians 
as her Odalisque.” 

This enthusiasm was shared by several of 
the other critics, but Henry McBride of the 
Sun suggested that Miss Davis has yet to 


Swing Low Sweet Chariot: Coutton Waucu 
At 460 Park Ave. Gallery 
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Waiting: Danie. CELENTANO 
At the Walker Galleries 


shake off her indebtedness to Brook, Speicher 
and Renoir and to be completely herself. But 
he gave her high credit for two outstanding 
qualities: a clear palette and “ardent en- 
deavor.” 

Jewell of the Times was impressed, and 
wrote that the show “leaves one convinced 
and, for the future, confident.” Jewell’s main 
complaint hitherto, he confessed, was the art- 
ist’s frequent employment of “candy color,” 
but in the present show “she demonstrates 
again and again the capacity to express with 
a kind of grave and powerful plastic splen- 


dor.” 
Whither Waugh? 


Coulton Waugh, with a second one-man show 
now on view at the 460 Park Avenue Gallery, 
presents again an interesting problem for the 
critics. Son of the late Frederick Waugh, Coul- 
ton paints in an entirely different style. He 
paints clamorously and raucously. His subject 
matter is loud: the extravagant raptures of 
Negroes getting religion, and the coarse antics 
of Manhattan chorus girls. And he has several 
other facets, each of which offers a possible 
avenue for future development, particularly 
that which is hinted in his Peach Tree. 

A powerful sympathy underlies Waugh’s 
painting. With more bitterness it would be 
satire; with any touch of charm added it 
would become sticky; with more realistic 
painting (as for example, his late father’s 
technique) it would become puny. Yet the 
artist seems to need technical direction im- 
mediately. It will be interesting to see what 
the critics prescribe, This department would 
like to send him to Rubens and Goya. 

Certainly Waugh is at his crossroads with 
this show. 


Frank Duncan, Incorporated 


Aimee Crane of the Guy Mayer Galleries is 
presenting a show by one of her art discov- 
eries, Frank Duncan, Jr., who is a student at 
the Yale School of Fine Arts, Last season 
Duncan was favorably noticed in the academy 
annual, and, encouraged by other events, he 
sold watercolor shares in himself to finance 
a trip to Mexico. Paul Cadmus, Dean Meeks, 
and Norman Rockwell were among the buyers. 
Duncan went to Mexico, painted his stock- 
holder’s dividends, then, after they were all 
completed, a large group of the watercolors 
was stolen. So now he is painting hard to 
replace the gilt-edge aesthetic certificates. But 
he has enough work for a show that is notable 
for its decorative humor and fantasy. 

Duncan knows color and design and he is 
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obviously on the warpath to learn all about 
craftsmanship. His work has a good, clean, 
finished aspect. Nor does it have any pre- 
tensions to grandeur on the emoting side of 
art. Duncan is taking his time building his 
art—which makes the present work all the 
more valuable. 


Major's ‘Breadth and Vigor” 

The Harriman Gallery is currently present- 
ing work by a Hungarian-American, Henry 
Major, whose paintings were previously shown 
at the Reinhardt Gallery. Tiny peasant lJand- 
scapes of Cape Cod and powerful character 
studies comprise the exhibition. Of the former 
group, Emily Genauer of the World Telegram 
says: “There have been other painters to de- 
pict broad panoramic landscapes on very small 
canvases. Almost always their brushwork is 
delicate, their detail minute, their whole ap- 
proach that of a spectator gazing through the 
diminuting end of field glasses. But Major 
works with amazing breadth and vigor. His 
brushwork is vigorous and dynamic, his com- 
position expansive, his whole arrangement 
pulsing with life. His portraits are, in their 
own way, as vivid.” 

Though Miss Genauer thought the Gypsy 
Rose Lee portrait one of the most successful, 
Melville Upton of the Sun feared that “chival- 
ry seems to have guided his brush.” 


Here and There 


Maynard Walker, convalescing from a ser- 
ious appendectomy, has consequently delayed 
some of his gallery plans, but is filling in 
meanwhile with group shows of more than 
usual interest. Artists associated with his gal- 
lery are represented in a varied group of new 
paintings that indicate general progress all 
around. Frank Mechau’s Deer in Winter was 
widely reproduced by the critics and favorably 
mentioned. The Daniel Celentano reproduced 
herewith is a new achievement in this artist’s 
Italianate style. John Steuart Curry is repre- 
sented by a new flower study; Vaughn Flan- 
nery has a still life, daring in its attempt; 
Molly Luce shows her usual humor in a sturdy 
landscape, Adam and Eve. Many others of 
the gallery’s “regulars” are included. 

Laura Chanler, niece of “Sheriff Bob” Chan- 
ler, and her husband, Lawrence Grant White, 
son of the late Stanford White were co-exhibi- 
tors at the Passedoit Gallery. The latter, an 
architect with his father’s firm of McKim, 
Mead and White, has been painting for a 
number of years. His interiors and still lifes 
are those that would inspire an architectural 
spirit and his oil, Dutch Tiles, was praised 

[Please turn to page 23] 
Gypsy Rose Lee: Henry Major 
Exhibited at Harriman Gallery 
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Midsummer: Nicotat Cikovsky 


Cikovsky Reveals Two Years’ Growth 


A TWO-YEARS’ HARVEST of oil paintings, 
watercolors and temperas by Nicolai Cikov- 
sky, Russian-born American who is professor 
of art at the Corcoran Art School in Wash- 
ington, are on view at the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists Gallery, New York, until Nov. 16. 
This is the artist’s first exhibition since 1938, 
and most of the canvases are now having their 
first public showing. 

Winner of many honors, including the Chi- 
cago Art Institute Logan award, since he ar- 
rived here in 1923, Cikovsky studied art at 
Vilna and Moscow and was at one time a 
classmate of Soutine in a Russian art school. 
The present show is Cikovsky’s seventh one- 
man exhibition in this country and it includes 
work done while at the Corcoran (he was 
also guest instructor previously at the St. 
Paul and Cincinnati art schools and the Art 
Institute of Chicago), and while engaged upon 
a Treasury art project mural for the Depart- 
ment of Interior Building in Washington. 

The new paintings reflect the artist’s abil- 
ity in the mural field, and his work divides 
into three natural categories of landscapes, 
figures, and still lifes. The former, often muted 
in key, yet clear and sunny in effect, are best 
represented in the canvases, Boats and New 
England Landscape, and the informal Ogun- 
quit Farm and Washington Park. In these his 
coffee-hued views are bold in their sweep, 
often furnished with a vividly transparent 
sheet of blue water. 

The decorative side of Cikovsky blooms 
forth with unabashed revelry in the many still 
lifes. Here the muralist and stage set de- 
signer is at work, disposing the forms with 
a sure sense of color and rhythm and move- 
ment. He is boldest in Crab Apples, zesty in 
its swing. His larger Lobster and Melon makes 
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up in charm all that it lacks in the Chardin- 
esque, would-you-eat-them qualities. The many 
smaller studies, especially such flower pieces 
as Geranium and Summer Flowers No. 1 are 
packed with verve and dash. 

What seems like a similarity to certain works 
by Derain in much of Cikovsky’s paintings is 
occasionally evident in the figure studies. In 
the excellent realization of the head and face 
in Women from France, the artist approaches 
a serene classicism. 

One large canvas cuts across the otherwise 
separate classifications as a landscape with 
figures. This, the study of nudes entitled Mid- 
summer, contains some of the qualities of all 
three departments in Cikovsky’s talent. It will 
be interesting to note which of these three 
is most liked by the critics. 


Dr. Chang Dies 


ONE NOTABLE CHINESE PATRIOT brought to 
the attention of Americans by Japanese ag- 
gression was Dr. Chang Shan-Tze, prominent 
Chinese artist, who during 1939 and early 1940 
worked and exhibited in the United States to 
raise money for the Chinese cause. Word re- 
cently has come out of China reporting the 
death, on Oct. 19, of Dr. Chang at Chunking. 
He was 62 years old. 

A former major general in the imperial Chi- 
nese court, Dr. Chang later jeined the revo- 
lutionists and served the Chinese Republic as 
a diplomat. Through it all, however, Dr. Chang 
was an indefatigable artist. He put in long 
hours at his art and grew to fame as an artist, 
becoming especially well-known for his paint- 
ings of tigers. In December of 1939, his paint- 
ings were seen in New York at the Nierendorf 
Gallery in an exhibition which was backed by 
a distinguished list of patrons headed by the 
Chinese Ambassador. 

While in New York, Dr. Chang, a recent 
convert to Catholicism, donated to Fordham 
University two formalized paintings, each twelve 
by five feet, depicting The Ascension and The 
Good Shepherd. These works now hang in the 
great hall of Fordham’s Duane Library. 

Final absolution was administered Dr. Chang 
by Bishop Paul Yu-pin, highest Catholic Church 
dignitary in China, who accompanied the artist 
during part of his fund-raising mission. 
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Watercolors Even a Critic Yens to Purchase 


Mayse it’s the vehemently advertised cli- 
mate, or maybe it’s a chance concentration of 
talent, but whatever the reason, California re- 
mains one of the country’s principal centers 
of watercolor production. An accurate gauge 
of the type and caliber of this section’s work 
is the annual exhibition staged by the alert 
and progressive California Watercolor Society, 
the 20th edition of which is on view until 
November 10 in the galleries of the Los An- 
geles Museum. 

Filling four galleries, the show is made up 
of 121 exhibits, which were selected from 385 
submissions, by Lee Blair, Ejnar Hansen, Regi- 
nald Johnson, Emil Kosa, Jr., Roland McKin- 
ney and Milford Zornes. Represented are 113 
artists, including 38 new Society members and 
many veterans who have carried California’s 
name into major exhibition centers from coast 
to coast. 

The jury of awards, comprising Donald Bear, 
Kay Nielsen, Knud Merrild, Paul Clemens and 
Thomas Craig, dutifully surveyed the show 
and turned in a report which allotted the ex- 
hibition’s top purchase prize to Standish Back- 
us, Jr.’s light-flooded, crisply handled Unin- 
habited; the first award of merit to Aaron 
Bohrod’s characteristic Jackson Blvd. Houses; 
second award of merit to Gina Knee’s New 
Mexico Landscape; first Duncan Vail prize to 
Bill Darr’s L’Apres-Midi dun Monde and sec- 
ond Duncan Vail prize to Jade Fon’s Suburb. 
The jury selected the exhibits of Mary Blair, 
Mary Finley Fry, Charles Keck and David 
Scott for the honorable mentions. 

Arthur Millier, imbued with the enthusiasm 
that somehow sets California apart from the 
nation, wrote in the Los Angeles Times: “Not 
another community in America could put on 
such a lively display or show so much good 
quality in this medium. 

“To be sure there are Easterners, San Fran- 
ciscans and at least one Washingtonian repre- 
sented. But the bulk and tone of the display 
is Southern Californian and marked by the 
freshness and ‘go’ of the school which has 
been growing up out here during the past 
decade. 

“Whether it’s decoration, sentiment, humor, 
realism, design or romance you warm up to, 
it has a dozen or more exponents. And the 
standard practitioners are paced all through 
thé show by youngsters who have what it 
takes.” 

Following a sound, but for a critic, an un- 


Uninhabited: Stanpisu Backus, Jr. 
Awarded California Watercolor Society’s Purchase Prize 
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usual, procedure, Millier went through the show 
looking for works he’d like to own. He found 
34. After introducing this portion of his re- 
view with the observation that “here, spread 
through four galleries, is the cream of a year’s 
work in a medium which somehow just fits our 
light-filled modern homes,” Millier headed his 
Pictures-I’d-Like-to-Own list with Anders Ald- 
rin’s Echo Park, and allogated to his choice- 
No.-2 niche Mary Blair’s Dance Lesson, in 
which he liked particularly the “wonderful at- 
titudes” and the “pellucid color.” 

The Times critic’s compilation of watercolors 
that cry out for ownership continued with 
George J. Hasselin’s American Florentine, 
Tanci Bristol’s Grandmothers, Mary Finley 
Fry’s Barnyard, Clem Hall’s Funhouse Wheel, 
James A. Lawrence’s Moonlight in Carson City, 
Kenneth Ruffner’s Even Song, Florence Davis 
Keller’s Penny Bank and Bouquet, Ben Not- 
ris’s Laie: Sea and Sand, Vanessa Z. Helder’s 
Town Hall. 

And Frode N. Dann’s Fruit and Flowers, 
David F. Klein’s Inventory, Vance Kirkland’s 
Cherry Orchard, Jules Billington’s Secret Gar- 
den, Bill Darr’s L’Apres Midi d’un Monde, 
James L. Green’s Zocalo (“this and Barse Mil 
ler’s striking Eclipse are tops for the sudden, 
dripping-wet recording of a moment in na- 
ture”), Dong Kingman’s Birds Flying South, 
Allyn Gordon’s Spring, Charles Keck’s Spring, 
F. Tolles Chamberlin’s Long Beach, Dan Lutz’s 
River Boats, Elmer Plummer’s Victorian Fig- 
ure, Lee Blair’s Pacific 107, Waldo Peirce’s 
Cider Press, Aaron Bohrod’s Jackson Blvd. 
Houses. 

Also Andrew Wyeth’s Brandywine Valley, 
Phil Dike’s Night Pattern, Emil J. Kosa, Jr.’s 
Valley of the Moon, Olive Barker’s Afternoon 
in Taos, Standish Backus, Jr.’s Uninhabited 
and Thomas Craig’s Six O'clock. 

Millier’s list, besides expressing his critical 
preferences, reinforces the jury’s selection 
through inclusion of three of the five prize- 
winners and two of the four honorable men- 
tions. The special gallery containing examples 
by the three 1939 prize winners (Lee Blair, 
Thomas Craig and Phil Dike) and the invited 
exhibitors made out almost as well, with six 
of the thirteen arousing Millier’s collector-im- 
pulses. The invited artists, in addition to Bohr- 
od, Wyeth and Peirce, are Charles Burchfield, 
David Fredenthal, George Grosz, Edward Hop- 
per, Henry G. Keller, Reginald Marsh and 
Eliot O’Hara. 
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East India House, London, 1838: Turner (Watercolor) 
Included in the Anderson Sale 


Turner Watercolors Feature Kende Auction 


IF THERE is a dominating quality about the 
sale which the Kende Galleries have scheduled 
in New York for the afternoons of Nov. 7, 8 
and 9, it is variety. The objects, ranging from 
wax portraits to Continental furniture and 
Currier & Ives prints, come from the S. K. de 
Forest and the Van Valkenburgh collections, 
and include, also, selections from several 
other owners. 

It is, however, in the John Anderson, Jr., 
sale, set for Nov. 14, that the Kende Galleries 
will ring the bell with collectors. Anderson, 
founder of the famous Anderson Art Galleries 
and author of the book, The Unknown Turner, 
acquired a huge collection of Turner’s works. 
A great number of his Turner drawings in wa- 
tercolor and other media, and a group of Tur- 
ner sketch books, will go on exhibition on Nov. 
11, prior to their dispersal on the afternoon 
of the 14th. Most of them purchased from the 
heirs of John Landseer and from the estate of 
George Jones, R.A., one of Turner’s intimate 
friends and an executor of his will, the water- 
colors and drawings constitute a particularly 
timely offering because the scenes they depict 
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have been blasted onto the nation’s front pages 
by Herr Hitler’s aerial emissaries. 

All bearing the mark of Turner’s virtuosity, 
the works range in geographic scene from Nor- 
way’s coastal fjords to the fortresses at Malta, 
and from England’s quiet countryside to threat- 
ened Gibraltar. There are many delicately hued 
watercolors of London parks, a sepia pano- 
rama of the city from the top of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and a sensitively executed drawing 
in color of London’s famous East India House. 

Views of the Channel Islands include stud- 
ies of the Isle of Wight, Guernsey and Sark, to- 
gether with marine studies of the sea in miany 
moods. Famous castles, abbeys and cathedrals 
such as Salisbury, Kenilworth and Whitby are 
all subjects that are ably represented, as are 
also the Scottish locales of Loch Leven, In- 
verary and Ben Nevis. 





Postponements at Mcdern 

The Frank Lloyd Wright and David Wark 
Griffith exhibitions scheduled to open at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, on Oct. 
30 have been postponed to Nov. 13. 
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Auction Calendar 


Nov. 1 & 2, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Silo 
Galleries; from Julia Marlowe Sothern collec- 
tion: furniture, decorations, rugs, art objects: 
an extensive library of items related to the 
theater; and a series of lithographs, prints, oils 
and autograph letters sold for the benefit of 
the American Committee for Christian refugees. 
Now on exhibition. 


Nov. 1 & 2, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Plaza 
Art Galleries; from Gallard of London and a 
New York decorator: a wide variety of furni- 
ture, decorations and objects of art. Now on ex- 
hibition. 

Nov. 1 & 2, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; property of Philip G. McFad- 
den & other owners: French & English 18th 
century furniture and decorations, table china, 
glass and silver; tapestries, Oriental rugs. Now 
on exhibition. 


Nov. 6 & 7, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from William W. Miller 
& other collectors: sets of standard authors, Ist 
editions of English 17th to 19th century writ- 
ers; Currier & Ives Life of a Fireman, Naval 
prints, paintings & Americana. On exhibition 
from Nov. 2 


Nov. 7 & 8, Thursday & Friday afternoons, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; from estate of the late W. T. 
H. Howe: widely known collection of early 
American glass. On exhibition from Nov. 2. 


Nov. 7, 8 & 9, Thursday, Friday & Saturday after- 
noons, Kende Galleries; from the 8. K. deFor- 
est & other collections: English & Continental 
furniture & decorations, Oriental art objects, 
paintings, Currier & Ives prints, Georgian silver 
& Persian art. On exhibition from Nov. 2 


Nov. 9, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; from Duncan A. Hazard collection: early 
American silver, Currier & Ives prints; early 
American furniture, Oriental Lowestoft. On ex- 
hibition from Nov. 2. 

Nov. 14, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; from Howard Gould collection: extensive 
library of sporting subjects. On exhibition from 
Nov. 9. 


Nov. 14, Thursday afternoon, Kende Galleries; 
from the collection of John Anderson, Jr.: un- 
usually extensive collection of watercolors and 
drawings by J. M. W. Turner, featuring Malta, 
Gibraltar & Norwegian coastal scenes and views 
of English towns and countryside. On view from 
Nov. 11. 


Nov. 15, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from collection of Mrs. G. Winthrop Brown: 
American furniture, English china, Chinese 
porcelains, Oriental rugs and decorations. On 
exhibition from Nov. 9. 

Nov. 16, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; from Howard Gould collection: English fur- 
niture, tapestries, Oriental rugs, paintings, china, 
silver & giass. On exhibition from Nov. 9 





| The Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist,*the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 








Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Paintings 

Credi, Lorenzo di: Seated Virgin With 

Christ Child (P-A, Seligmann, Walker) 

Bs INI cncccchbsadsoasinicethimtuentbodiiebdskned $ 1,500 
Tintoretto: Portrait of a Venetian Nobdle- 

man (P-A, Seligmann, Walker) G. 

DEIR. Sadsatchshndhhnscilesibabartpacchanindnathesesors 750 
Matisse: Nature Morte (P-B, Stonborough) 10,400 
Gauguin: Le Violoncelliste (P-B, Ston- 

borough) M. Knoedler 4,100 
Toulouse-Lautrec: La Femme au } 

Rose (P-B, Stonborough) Paul Rosen- 

ONUEE ck cVacduistighbnaivecboticinessdk chevtesaqibenonsiosahtuns 5,200 
Picasso: Le Chien (P-B, Stonborough) 

EE SIND cckcsasvescinsincepionacadtsatbiccenstes 3,800 
Puvis de Chavannes: L’Enfant Prodigue 

(P-B, Stonborough) Chester Dale ........ 3,300 
Gauguin: La Maison du Pendu (P-B, 

I eos cistnnndenvtnnescctecevendeppenseon’ 3,200 
Vuillard: Nature Morte: Les Roses (P-B, 

Stonborough) Paul Rosenberg ................ 1,900 
Pissarro: Ferme Pres Pontoise (P-B, 

BASMBSTOUGI). o.0c0cccconsescccnssseccccsscesccsesesnese 1,700 
Monet: Nympheas (P-B, Stonborough).... 1,650 
Picasso: Le Violon (P-B, Stonborough).... 1,400 
Utrillo: A la Tourelle, Rue de Mont-Cenis 

(P-B, Stomborough)  .........:.ccseeecceeeeeeeseeees 900 
Utrillo: Rue de L’Abreuvoir, Montmartre 

(P-B, Stonborough) ..... 950 
Millet: La Baigneuse (P-B, Stonborough).. 1,000 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Femme Accoudee (draw- 

ing) P-B, Stonborough) _ ............c:ceeseeee 1,050 
Ingres: Study for Portrait of Madame 

Moitessier (drawing) (P-B, Stonbor- 

GUIEIRD : cksucdeccbseccrnsdeneusnsecepsasessovsescanbenviensses 1,050 
Watrous: Rose Madonna (P-B, Watrous) 

Scott and Fowles ...............ccccecseccccevcecsess 785 
Watrous: The Delft Vase (P-B, Watrous) : 

Scott and Fowles 415 
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Allied Artists Awards 


Prizes at this year’s Allied Artists An- 
nual, on view to Nov. 12 at the Fine Arts 
Society Gallery, New York, were awarded 
as follows: $200 anonymous prize to Er- 
nest Townsend for Lobsterman’s House; 
Medal of Honor and Life Membership to 
Albert Smith for The Veteran; Medal of 
Honor in sculpture to Jeno Juszko for 
First Steps; Medal of Honor in watercolor 
to Telka Ackley for Ruffed Grouse; 
Bronze medal for oil to Keith Shaw Wil- 
liam for Ruth in Costume; $150 prize for 
outstanding painting to A, Henry Nord- 
hausen for Illias, Puerto Rico; Allied Art- 
ists $50 prize to Tosca Olinsky for The 
Blue Table. 

Also, Lay Members $75 prize for painting 
to Andrew Winter for Four Above Zero; 
Friedrichs $25 prize to Walter Farndon for 
Low Tide; Lay Members $25 painting prize 
to Kenneth How for Portsmouth Harbor; 
and honorable mention in sculpture to 
Cornelia Van A. Chapin for Pagnita. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19] 


by several for its good tonal qualities, Mrs. 
White, unbound by the instincts that hold an 
architect, paints with more freedom. 

“Breathless” is the word for Alexander Dob- 
kin, suggests Emily Genauer of the World 
Telegram, reviewing his show at the A. C. A. 
Gallery. “Every brush stroke on his canvas 
seems instinct with tumultous movement.” “A 
contagious gusto,” wrote Carlyle Burrows in 
the Herald Tribune. 

“Delightfully full of character and not un- 
mixed with satire and airily decorative,” said 
Melville Upton of the Sun describing the wa- 
tercolors of Edgar Bohlman at the Marie 
Sterner Gallery. “These are not prosaic illus- 
trations,” he wrote. “The alert attention of 
the artist and his lively style prevent that.” 

Bear Newman of California recently exhib- 
ited his broad rhythms on canvas at the 
Schoeneman Galleries and intrigued the Tele- 
gram critic, Miss Genauer. “They are broadly 
patterned arrangements of swirling waves of 
color,” she wrote. “Decorative, arresting, cur- 
iously provocative, they are done with a con- 
viction and assurance that communicate them- 
selves to the spectator even if they don’t at 
the same time bring understanding.” 

Knoedler’s introduction of work by Francois 
Barraud, late Swiss painter whose work is 
meticulously realistic, presented a problem 
somewhat similar to that which Paul Cadmus 
presents (except that Barraud was a good boy 
and Cadmus is a bad boy), viz.: is there a 
purely aesthetic speech hidden behind these 
completely representational paintings? 





Sothern Sale at Silo’s 


The Mrs. James P. Silo auction galleries in 
New York are, on Nov. 1 and 2, dispersing the 
furnishings, art objects, decorations and _li- 
brary of Julia Marlowe Sothern, famous Amer- 
ican actress. Included are early American and 
Victorian furniture, china, porcelain, silver, 
rugs and carpets. The Sothern library brings 
to bibliophiles many volumes on the history of 
the theater and books dealing with famous 
Stage personalities. 

For the benefit of the American Committee 
for Christian Refugees, a collection of litho- 
graphs, prints, etchings, jades and bric-a-brac 
is being offered, along with letters and manu- 
scripts signed by Charles Dickens, Ralph 
Weldo Emerson, Alexander Hamilton, Louis 
XV, Millet and Ruskin. 
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French Gothic Allegorical Tapestry (Circa, 1510) 


Included the Howard Gould Sale 


Parke-Bernet Offers Seven Varied Sales 


A FAST PACE is set in the auction mart this 
month, with the Parke-Bernet Galleries hold- 
ing seven sales during the first fortnight. Open- 
ing the dispersals on the afternoons of Nov. 1 
and 2 is the sale of the property of Philip G. 
McFadden and other owners, bringing to the 
Parke-Bernet podium a wide selection of 
French and English 18th century furniture and 
decorations. Four days later, on the 6th and 
7th, the library properties of William W. Mil- 
ler and other collectors bring to bidders sets 
of standard authors, first editions by English 
writers of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. 

Without an intervening day, sales continue, 
with the afternoons of the 7th and 8th given 
over to the dispersal of the famous W. T. H. 
Howe collection of early American glass, and 
with the sale of the Duncan A. Hazard collec- 
tion of early American silver, Currier & Ives 
prints, early American furniture and Oriental 
Lowestoft, on the afternoon of the 9th. 

Bibliophiles come back to the Parke-Bernet 
limelight on the afternoon of the 14th, when 
the Howard Gould library of sporting subjects 
will be sold. On the following day American 
furniture, English china, Chinese porcelains, 
Oriental rugs and decorations from the collec- 
tion of Mrs. G. Winthrop Brown hold the 
stage. 

Items of the second session of the Howard 
Gould properties go on exhibition on the 9th. 
Coming from the Gould residence in Walling- 
ford, England, these properties contain some 
of the finest English furniture to appear in re- 
cent auction sales. Elizabethan oak, William 
and Mary, Queen Anne walnut, Chippendale 
and pre-Chippendale mahogany are represented 
in pieces of unusual quality. 

Rounding out the Gould sale, scheduled for 
Nov. 16, are several tapestries, of which the 
Gothic allegorical example reproduced above 
is one. Titled Le Pere de Famille, it was woven 
around 1510 and is placed by the authority, 
W. G. Thomson, among those tapestries listed 
in the inventory taken of the furniture belong- 


ing to the French Crown after the death of 
Louis XIV. Paintings will also be offered, 
among them works by Corot, Ziem, Vibert, 
Constant and Fortuny. 





“Merely Custodians” 


Tuomas EaAkin’s famous canvas, The Gross 
Clinic, is not included in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s great “Survey of American Paintings,” 
because its owner, the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, considers it too precious ever to loan. 

When, the painting was purchased in the 
days before Eakins was recognized as a great 
artist, the price paid was $200. The oil is 
now insured for $75,000. But, says Dean Henry 
K. Mohler, “we feel that we would rather have 
the painting than the money. The painting was 
presented to the college by the alumni in 1876 
and we regard ourselves merely custodians of 
ik 

Many art lovers in Philadelphia are deplor- 
ing the action of its Jefferson College in with- 
holding the oil, according to Evelyn Shuler 
of the Public Ledger. Carnegie made repeated 
requests, since it considers The Gross Clinic 
one of the most important of America’s old 
master treasures. The Pennsylvania Academy 
loaned 17 of its works, valued at $175,000, to 
the Carnegie show and its secretary, Joseph T. 
Fraser, Jr., states that “it is a pity that the 
authorities of Jefferson couldn’t have granted 
this request.” 

But Jeff-rson College was adamant. It trea- 
sures its $200 Gross Clinic with a love that 
passeth all Carnegie understanding. And out 
at Pittsburgh, even without the Gross Clinic, 
Eakins is given representation that adds still 
more to his stature as an American master. 


Let’s Try, Anyway 


“An ability to learn was never a sign of 
genius.”—Emile Nolde, 


23 





Dove and Peach Blossoms by Emperor 
Hui Tsung (1082-1135). This Sete 
Dynasty Emperor, famous historically, 
was also well known as a painter. 


No. 353—1112” x 101,”—$38.00 


Write for our catalogue illustrat- 
ing reproductions of ancient 
Chinese and Japanese, as well as 
contemporary Japanese paintings. 
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630 Fifth Avenue * New York City 
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DURAND - RUEL 


12 East: Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 
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PAINTINGS 


Perls Galleries 


8634 Sunset Boulevard 
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Bermondsy Bridge: Joun W. Wink er (Etching) 


College Print Collectors Get Winkler Plate 


Eacu year the American College Society of 
Print Collectors, a non-profit organization 
counting among its members 100 colleges, 
libraries and art organizations, issues one or 
more fine prints to its members. In carrying 
out this material stimulant for print collecting, 
the Society's officers take the prefix “Fine” 
with becoming seriousness, exercising unusual 
care in selecting only the best possible exam- 
ples of printmaking as worthy of its member- 
ship. The wisdom of this attention to quality 
is shown by the continuous growth of the So- 
ciety’s national prestige. 

Reproduced above is the 1940 presentation 
print, Bermondsy Bridge, a cleanly executed, 
sharply contrasted etching by John W. Wink- 
ler. Daringly composed and possessing distinct 


etching tonality, the print depicts the sturdy 
masonry of a bridge that arches a river alive 
with barges and other harbor craft. 

Winkler, born in Austria in 1890, came to 
the United States as a youth and settled in 
San Francisco, where he studied under Frank 
Van Sloun and published his first etchings in 
1915. His impressions have since won him 
wide acclaim in all important print annuals. 
In 1923 Winkler returned to Europe for work 
and study, recording in sketches and on plates 
such subject matter as beggars, street scenes, 
vendors and waterfronts. 

Marques E. Reitzel, national chairman of 
the Society, announces that the next presenta- 
tion print will be Birch Patterns, a highly 
realistic impression by Luigi Lucioni. 





Primitive Engravings 

THE FIRST EXHIBITION organized by the Har- 
low and the Keppel galleries since their recent 
merger brings to the current New York art 
scene a notable show of engravings, featuring 
the work of some of the earliest giants in the 
field. Titled “Primitive Engravings,” the ex- 
hibition ranges from early anonymous Flemish, 
German and Florentine masters through Pol- 
laiuolo, Modena, Schongauer and Bosch. Many 
of these works are present in rare states or in 
notably beautiful impressions. 

On view through Nov. 9, the show drew 
hearty praise from the Herald Tribune’s Royal 
Cortissoz, who found among the 90 exhibits 
“some amazingly brilliant impressions.” Though 
he paid special tribute to Martin Schongauer, 
calling his Road to Calvary “pure perfection,” 
it was the Italian section that detained Cor- 
tissoz longest. 

Pollaiuolo’s Battle of Naked Men, this critic 
wrote, “is a salient exhibit, a monumental 
achievement, renowned in the history of 15th 
century Italian art, great in design, great in 
its definition of form and movement, a master- 
piece of linear expression.” 

Rating almost as high with Cortissoz were 
the sever engravings by Mantegna, including 
his Entombment. “How sculptural he is, and 
how majestic,” the Herald Tribune critic con- 
tinued. “His figures might have come from 
some Roman marble and the draperies have 
the same austere character. Pollaiuolo and 


Mantegna are both almost classically severe, 
but there are certain other masters in the ex- 
hibition who, if without their grandeur, are 
perhaps more gently endearing. One of them 
is Jacopo Barbaja.” 

Other masters among the exhibitors to draw 
commendation from Cortissoz were Giovanni 
Antonio da Brescia, Giulio Campagnola, Bene- 
detto Montagna and Cristofano Robetta. 





Miniature Prints in Chicago 

In Chicago, where national exhibitions of 
miniature prints originated, an intriguing show 
of small prints is occupying the walls of the 
Club Woman’s Bureau at Mandel Brothers 
(until Nov. 30). It is the Bureau’s 4th annual 
miniature print show and brings to Chicago 
more than 100 exhibits from printmakers in all 
parts of the country. 

Despite the disruption of creative life abroad, 
Europe is represented by several artists, in- 
cluding two Londoners, Stephen Gooden and 
W. P. Robbins, who sent late examples via 
Clipper. In the native section are a lively study 
of a girl by Arthur W. Heintzelman, four 
works by James Swann (secretary of the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers), two color prints by 
May Gearhart of Los Angeles, and character- 
istic specimens by E. Modrakowska, Margaret 
Ann Gaug, George Jo Mess, Beatrice Levy and 
Lyman Byxbe. 

Ranging in price from $1 to $5, the exhib- 


its all measure three by five inches or less. 
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Zojoji in Snow: Hasut (Color Print) 


Modern Nipponese 


TAKING OvER the former business of the 
Shima Gallery, dealers for many years in Jap- 
anese prints, the Robert-Lee Gallery, directed 
by Robert O. Muller and W. Lee Connerford, 
has opened at 69 East 57th Street, New York, 
to deal in both old and modern Japanese 
prints. As an inaugural exhibition the gallery 
has assembled the first New York showing of 
prints by the Nipponese contemporary, Ka- 
wase Hasui, who is sometimes termed “the 
modern Hiroshige.” 

Although his work is represented in the Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and Toledo museums, Hasui’s 
large production since his first print in 1918 
has not previously been brought together in a 
comprehensive exhibition, and it is not ex- 
tensively known in America. This is partly 
because of the tendency of writers and col- 
lectors to “see nothing but decadence in any 
of the prints published since the first quarter 
of the 19th century,” wrote Will H. Edmunds 
in an appreciation of Hasui in Apollo several 
years ago. 

The decadence that did follow the high peri- 
ods in Japanese printmaking was arrested, 
says Edmunds, in the early 20th century, and 
“thenceforth there arose a fair succession of 
able young artists, who, at least, in landscape, 
could vie with any of their predecessors, and 
who, having the opportunity of studying Eu- 
ropean art, began to turn to good account 
some of the lessons they had learned.” 

The modern printmakers, he points out, han- 
dle shadows as natural phenomena, and they 
no longer fill the print with a great white disc 
to indicate a moonlight scene. Another tradi- 
tional feature that has disappeared is the hori- 
zontal band of color placed across the top of 
the picture and graded down into the lower 
sky. Clouds are more naturally convincing; 
perspective is no longer disregarded, and the 
prints are no longer filled with miscellaneous 
inscriptions, cartouches, etc. 

Confirming the similarity of Hasui’s prints 
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OLD AND NEW 


and Hiroshige’s, Henry McBride of the Sun, 
suggested however that the former artist dif- 
fers “in a certain hardness and literalness in 
the attack.” Explaining this by Hasui’s expo- 
sure to European art and the discoveries of 
photography, the critic continued: “The little 
tricks of execution and the innocent mistakes 
of the old masters, which could not minimize 
in any way their charm nor their spiritual au- 
thority, had, necessarily, to fall before the per- 
vading and rather cruel science of today—and 
the result, inevitably, is a certain hardness. 
This lack of music in exchange for mere ‘cor- 
rectness’ is typical of all contemporary art 
everywhere.” 

Even so, McBride found in prints such as 
Miyajima Temple, both “simplicity and power.” 


Philadelphia Prints 


PHILADELPHIA’s Print Cus staged during 
October its 12th annual exhibition of prints 
by Philadelphia artists. The show, a varied ex- 
hibition representing most of the print media, 
was dominated by the lithograph section. 

It was a lithograph, Cynthia Iliff’s New Or- 
lens Fantasy, that captured the John Gribbel 
Memorial Prize. Miss Iliff, wrote Dorothy Graf- 
ly in the Record, “has the knack of breathing 
the spirit of the old city into her composites, 
using in this particular print (she has been 
working on New Orleans themes for several 
years) an angel, a candle, palms and wine, 
the lilt of lace-like wrought iron in a balcony 
and its shadow, and a background of historic 
buildings.” 

Another lithograph, Albert Gould’s Earl 
Horter Teaching, took an honorable mention, 
and Michael Gallagher's. effectively colored 
carborundum etching, Sunday Evening, cap- 
tured the other honorable mention. 

“Color prints,” Miss Grafly pointed out, 
“steal the show this year. Only 11 in number, 
they are, nevertheless, among the most strik- 
ing compositions in the annual. Particularly 
effective are Carl Shaffer’s weird Cassandra, 
Claude Clark’s Hills, with accent on yellow: 
Philip Levone’s Manayunk Garden of flaming 
trees against a background of red-roofed yel- 
low buildings; Raymond Steth’s heavy-eyed 
character study of a Negro boy, and prints by 
Dox Thrash, Eleanor Beatrice Acker and Ver- 
mon Kiehl Newswanger.” 

C. H. Bonte, in his Inquirer review, dubbed 
Carl Shaffer the “original local genius,” and 
selected his Cassandra for extensive treatment. 
Other artists whose work drew mention in the 
Bonte column were Benton Spruance, Miss 
Acker, Julia Bloch, Elizabeth Page, I. Lazarus 
Miller, George Lear, S. Gordon Smyth, Ger- 
ardo Belfiore, Freda and Ida Leibovitz and 
Richard E. Bishop. 











Ohio Printmakers Exhibit 

The Ohio Printmakers, an organization that 
grew out of the Dayton Society of Etchers, is 
holding its 14th annual exhibition at the Day- 
ton Art Institute during November. A juried 
show containing 55 lithographs, etchings, aqua- 
tints and block prints, the exhibition will, at 
the end of the month, begin a tour of mid- 
western museums. 





41,826 Learn Under W. P. A. 

W. P. A. art instruction enrollment as of 
June, 1940, was 41,826, according to a sum- 
mary recently issued by the Commissioner of 
Works Projects. 










WHAT... only 435 for this signed 

ORIGINAL by THOMAS BENTON? 

Why. he’s one of the best-known 
artists in Americal 





Yes... SIGNED ORIGINAL ETCHINGS and 
LitHoGRraPHS by Benton, Grant Wood, 
John S. Curry, Luigi Lucioni and 63 
other of the country’s finest artists... 
Only $5 each (normal value $18 to $36) 
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can afford genuine 
originals, 

Thus you now can get 
guaranteed museum-per- 
fect signed Original Etchings and Litho- 
graphs from the same collection from which 
the Metropolitan Museum, Chicago Art 
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A job well done is typical of 
Budworth service. The frailest 
work of art is safe in the hands 
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Exhibiting Artists find that they reach 
a buying public by advertising their shows 
in Tue Art Dicest. Rate $7 per inch. Ad- 
dress: 116 E. 59th Street, N. Y. C. 











Portrait of Mme, Recamier: Grrarp 
From the Carnavalet, Paris 





The Carabineer: GERICAULT 
From the Louvre, Paris 


Treasures of France Go to San Francisco 


OuT OF THE BLUE comes the announcement 
of a new coup by Dr. Walter Heil of the De 
Young Museum, San Francisco, who has se- 
cured a two months’ showing at his museum 
of probably the finest French art exhibition 
ever assembled. It is a show of 180 paintings 
from the French Revolution to the present, 
loaned by 20 French museums (most prom- 
inently, the Louvre), which were sent by the 
late Daladier government to South America. 

Dr. Heil, who persuaded the Italian govern- 
ment to lend its most precious treasures to 
the Golden Gate Exposition two years ago, 
has been trying for more than a year to get 
this traveling exhibition for San Francisco, but 
the vicissitudes of the French Government, 
war, and South American commitments balked 
his endeavors. Unexpectedly a few weeks ago 
the Vichy government cabled Heil that he 
could have the show, and it is now en route 
from Brazil, to be on view at De Young from 
mid-November to mid-January. 

The art critic of the Paris newspaper, Le 
Temps, has called the exhibition the most out- 
standing historic French show of modern times. 
Among the many prize items included are Geri- 


cault’s famed Raft of the Medusa, and In- 
gres’ orchestration of linear nudes, The Turk- 
ish Bath both of them treasured possessions 
of the Louvre. Other well known canvases in- 
clude Millet’s Shepherdess Tending Her Flock ; 
Delacroix’s Battle of Poitiers; Gauguin’s White 
Horse; Gerard’s Mme. Recamie:; Daumier’s 
great portrait Crispin and Scapin; David's 
Pope Pius VII; Corot’s Woman with Toque; 
Manet’s Portrait of Auguste Manet and His 
Wife; and his Skating Rink. 

Many of the canvases are from the French 
provincial museums like those of Rouen, Nancy, 
Montpellier, Bordeaux, Rheims, Algiers, and 
elsewhere; many from the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Carnavalct and other Paris institutions; 
and many more from famous private collec- 
tions in France. 

According to Alexander Fried of the San 
Francisco Examiner, a scramble by other mu- 
seums to secure the show has come on the 
heels of Dr. Heil’s good fortune. “The honor 
of having it, however,” he adds, “is to be con- 
ferred only on the New York Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the Chicago Art Institute and perhaps 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.” 





The Mission Trail 


One or America’s few great indigenous art 
movements, that of the California Missions, 
received tribute last month at the Los Angeles 
Museum in the form of an exhibition of paint- 
ings, sculptures and other objects collected 
from the old Missions. The show was part of 
a celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the Diocese of California. 

Through the co-operation of the Most Rev. 
John J. Cantwell and other Pacific Coast Arch- 
bishops, the treasures of the ancient Missions 
were opened to the museum staff for selection 
of work ranging from sophisticated and im- 
ported Spanish art to the naive adaptation of 
Spanish colonial style by Indian neophytes. 

From the Mission San Gabriel came a series 
of paintings in the latter category done about 
1800 as Stations of the Cross. Several artists 
apparently worked on the paintings and none 
of the painters had knowledge of true perspec- 
tive, natural proportion, etc. But the neophytes 
had the feeling for picture-building; they cre- 
ated a group of beautiful paintings clear in 
context, clever in pattern, and craft-like in ex- 
ecution. 

Another outstanding exhibit was the wood 


carving of a Saint from the Mission San Carlos 
which is weathered and split after years of 
being enthroned out of doors, but which re- 
tains primitive vigor and sincerity with which 
it was carved many years ago by a California 
Indian. Many vessels, books, candelabra and 
vestments were included in the show which 
was entitled “The Mission Trail.” 

Though the architecture of this early group 
of settlers is well known and is probably the 
strongest single influence on California archi- 
tecture today, it is seldom that the other arts 
and crafts of the Missions receive the atten- 
tion their quality deserves. 





Evergood Goes to Kalamazoo 


Philip Evergood has been named artist-in- 
resident at Kalamazoo College, Michigan, for 
a period of ten months. During that time the 
artist will paint a large mural, measuring 30 
by 15 feet. 





Portraits at Carnegie Gallery 

Fred S. Boyko, refugee portrait painter from 
Vienna is exhibiting, until Nov. 10, a group 
of 20 oil and pastel portraits at the Carnegie 
Hall Art’ Gallery in New York City. 
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The Widener Gift 


[Continued from page .10] 


public hands is, writes young Widener, “an- 
other evidence that democracy in its fullest 
scope is working to preserve the fine arts and 
culture. .. . Such a gift is more than a mere 
disposition of beloved treasures. It signifies 
the end of private collections in the grand 
style. The days of America’s privately owned 
treasure houses are over. They are gone with 
the wind as inevitably as the great southern 
plantations of before the Civil War. Lynne- 
wood Hall can, I suppose, be called the last 
of the American Versailles. 

“Taxation since the World War has depleted 
the fortunes of pre-depression days. Few can 
any longer afford to buy a half million dollar 
Rembrandt or Van Dyck merely for their own 
personal pleasure, far less a gallery of them. 
Today there is a general and salutory level- 
ing of extravagance to safeguard this great 
heritage of ours, America.” 

Along 57th Street, THe Art Dicest pulse- 
taker found art dealers, large and small, in- 
clined to disagree with Mr. Widener’s melan- 
cholic swan-song. Said one old warrior of many 
an internationally fabulous art transaction, 
“Why we’re in an age of barbarism compared 
to what will come in the future. There'll be 
art collecting on a style grander than ever 
dreamed by these men. I have several clients 
now who are quietly acquiring some of the 
cream of the world’s art at every opportunity. 
They are men with imagination.” 

The disposition of the Widener art is gen- 
erally agreed to be the best possible for the 
American people. Some disappointment was 
caused in Philadelphia, as happened in Pitts- 
burgh when Andrew Mellon left his art to 
Washington. But the huge concentration of old 
masters in the nation’s much-visited capitol 
will make the art available to the largest num- 
ber of people. And for several years most 
Philadelphians have been able to visit the 
Widener collection in Elkins Park by card. 

The National Gallery is now nearing com- 
pletion on the Mall in Washington. When it 
opens, probably late next March, it will im- 
mediately take rank with such other world- 
famous museums as the Louvre, the London 
National Gallery, the Prado, the Kaiser Fried- 
rich and New York’s Metropolitan. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 





The Field of American Art Education 


Maroger Now in U.S. 


Jacques Marocer, former technical director 
of the laboratories of the Louvre Museum in 
Paris, is now conducting a three-month course 
in the technique of painting at the Maryland 
Institute, Baltimore. Maroger believes that 
much of the great painting of the Renaissance 
was indebted largely to the oil technique orig- 
inated by Jan Van Eyck. The technique, he 
claims, had become a secret which, in the late 
17th century, was held by only a few painters 
who, fearing competition, refused to teach it. 

In an interview published in the famed Bal- 
timore Sun, Maroger said: “I have rediscov- 
ered the method whereby Van Eyck and, later, 
the great painters of the Italian Renaissance 
were able to paint lucidly, fluidly, in blended, 
transparent and luminous colors, modeling 
their subjects perfectly, unhampered by cak- 
ing and clotting colors.” 

Maroger, in the course of his 25-year search 
for the Van Eyck secret, has been a restorer 
and a chemical research technician. Before the 
outbreak of the war he taught at the School of 
Fine Arts at Fontainebleau. 

Maroger made his basic rediscovery in 1930, 
when he ascertained that the Van Eyck base 
for pigments was an emulsion of boiled oil 
and painter’s glue. With this medium the art- 
ist, according to Maroger, can paint several 
layers of wet paint on top of one another with- 
out waiting for each successive one to dry and 
without them becoming muddy as is the case 
when no emulsion is employed. 

Maroger will teach in the day school of the 
Institute, but will also conduct special classes 
for professional artists who do not wish to 
register as regular students. 





Scholarships at the League 


Scholarships amounting to $700 were recent- 
ly awarded to six students at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League of New York City. Awarded 
on a competitive basis, the scholarships cover 
League tuition for the current term. The win- 
ners were Herbert Saslow, Sidney Gross and 
King Woodward, Morgan Wagner, Peter 
Frank-Ruta and Evander MacDonald. 


OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


A practical art school for professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art teachers. Full curriculum of Professional, 
Teacher training and Hobby courses in all art and craft media. Newly equipped work shops for Photography, Ceramics, 
Art Metal and Craft Jewelry work. Faculty of specialists. Moderate tuition. Day and Evening classes. Garden campus at 





BROADWAY AND COLLEGE 


>» OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Half hour from the 1940 Golden Gate International Exposition. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG D 








OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS «+ 


Individual instruction by Mr. Ozenfant, previously 
Professor, French Institute, London; Ozenfant Schools 
of Art, Paris and London; Lecturer: Yale University; 
New School for Social Research, N. Y. C., 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, COMPOSITION 


Courses for: Beginners, teachers and students 


MODERN ART 


208 East 20th, New York City 


etc. (near Gramercy Park) GRamerey 7-9723 





THE SCHOOL 





1st November, 1940 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 





Princeton Calls Adler 


Princeton University has embarked upon 
a program of stimulating graphic arts interest 
this year with the appointment of Elmer Adler 
as an associate-in-residence attached to the 
staffs of the university’s library, press and art 
department. Prominent as a typographic expert 
who has been greatly responsible for better 
printing and book-making in America, Adler 
also owns one of the nation’s most extensive 
and discriminating private collections of books 
and fine prints. 

As one of the founders of the Random House 
publishing firm, and, later, as director of the 
Pynson Printers, Adler brought a new spirit of 
order to the composition of the printed page. 
He has been one of the most potent factors in 
cleaning up the appearance of typed matter, 
fighting for years against the extravaganza of 
black ink in American printing. As consultant 
for the New York Times, the Baltimore Sun 
and innumerable other newspapers and maga- 
zines, Adler’s influence has long been a part 
of the nation’s daily typographic fare. The 
present format of THE Art Dicest was laid 
out by him in 1936. 

At Princeton, Adler is working with small 
groups of students for a brief number of ses- 
sions to provide an introductory course in 
graphic arts appreciation, designed to stimulate 
further curiosity for this visual art. Advanced 
courses are then given in special subjects such 
as book illustration, history of type design, 
history of printing, a book collector’s funda- 
mentals, a print collector’s fundamentals, etc. 
Artists and printers will be invited to address 
his groups from time to time, and Adler’s per- 
sonal collection of 8,000 books and 4,000 prints 
is available for study at all times. 





Spruce Teaches at Texas U. 

Everett Spruce, nationally known Texas 
painter and former registrar of the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Art, has joined the faculty of the 
University of Texas, where he will teach ap- 
plied art in the College of Fine Arts. Born 
near Conway, Ark., Spruce studied at the Dal- 
las Art Institute and has exhibited in mu- 
seum shows from New York to California. 


FOR ONLY 
$1° 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 


RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 





UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 


@ The Art Digest, 
8116 East 59th Street, 
8 New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF- 
1 FER, 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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NOV. thru MAY 1947 BReaoway 


NEW YORK CITY 
JUNE thru OCT. DELAwane waten 


GAP, PENNSYLVANIA 


PAINTING CLASS 


For serious students who 
desire a professional career 
in all phases of painting. 


Start any time—Inquire today 


M.A. RASKO 1247 Brosevey 


New York City 
COGSLEA ACADEMY of 
ARTS & LETTERS Autumn 
St. George’s Road Session 
Philadelphia, Pa. Oct. 21-Dec. 9 


VIOLET OAKLEY N.A. Classes 
EDITH EMERSON and Lectures 








WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 

In Portrait Painting and Lithography 
June to September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


R School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 

fine arts, advertising. Stage 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 

t N Ss T I T U T E Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 

Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Morning & afternoon classes in Painting, 
Drawing—all mediums. Daily personal 
criticism for beginners & advanced students. 
Enroll at any time 
Write for full particulars. 


20 West 10th Street, New York City 


GRACE FITZPATRICK 


Private Instruction in 
Oil Painting and 
Direct Watercolor 
385 E. 18th Street ¢ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BUckminster 2-4724 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculptere, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Illustration, 
Industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashion. 

School term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Me. 


THUR ce nopenn art 
A new meaning given to drawing and painting 


e Portrait ¢ Landscape e¢ Still Life 


1 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 




















38 JOY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Drawing, Painting, Setatesa, ANATOMY, 
Design, Etching. 


Armin Hansen, A.W.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 


Cunningham — Pasi Whitman — John Cunningham 
Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 





Ann Brockman’s Class 


Ann Brockman, who with William C. Mc- 
Nulty has for years conducted one of the 
major summer schools in Rockport, Mass., has 
inaugurated a special class to run through 
the winter season. Conducted in Miss Brock- 
man’s New York studio, the class is designed 
for students who already have some founding 
in art. Instruction is geared to the individual 
needs and talents of the students and includes 
work in drawing, watercolor and oil. 

As in all Miss Brockman’s previous classes, 
the instruction is planned to help the student 
bridge the gap between art school and a pro- 
fessional career. Stress is laid on designing 
and completing aesthetically integrated works 
of art rather than on painting student figure 
studies. Figures are considered as elements in 
a composition, and Miss Brockman stresses the 
relationship of figures one to another and to 
their interior or landscape setting. 

Miss Brockman’s studio class, though in- 
formal and intimate, is marked by the aesthetic 
integrity and the adherence to sound technical 
principles that have carried her work into the 
nation’s major exhibition galleries in recent 
years. 





War and the Art Schools 


War's impact on the world has seeped 
through to the art schools, at least in the 
case of three—the Kansas City Art Institute, 
Grand Central School of Art and the Pratt 
Institute, all of which have instituted courses 
in industrial camouflage. 

The Kansas City Art Institute’s classes in 
camouflage, given with the authorization of 
the Navy Department, will consist of lectures, 
studio work and, later, field activity. At the 
Grand Central School, Ashile Gorky will con- 
duct a studio workshop in which abstract con- 
structions will be supplemented by lectures 
and demonstrations by visiting experts. 

Probably the most extensive courses in this 
new field are those offered at Pratt Institute. 
Grouped under the heading of Air Raid Precau- 
tion courses, Pratt’s curriculum includes work 
in the design and construction of shelters, the 
protection of old and new buildings, black-out 
provisions, ventilation and camouflage. Co-or- 
dinating instructor in charge of these ominous- 
sounding courses is Erling F. Iverson, a Pratt 
alumnus who has spent the past two years 
studying air raid precautions in both England 
and Germany. 





Gottlieb Teaches Silk Screen 


Harry Gottlieb, one of the pioneers who has 
done much to popularize the silk screen pro- 
cess as a fine art, has been engaged by the 
University of Omaha to conduct an intensive 
one-week course in silk screen printing. 

In connection with this class, the University 
is presenting a one-man exhibition of Gottlieb’s 
works, including oils, temperas, gouaches, pas- 
tels, drawings and 14 silk screen prints. Sup- 
plementing the latter exhibits, which are on 
view until Dec. 1, is a series of 16 color sep- 
arations and progressive proofs demonstrating 
the various stages through which a silk screen 
passes before emerging as a full-colored exhi- 
bition piece. 


FARNSWORTH 


WINTER PAINTING CLASS 


PORTRAITS e STILL LIFE e FIGURE 
Starting November 1, 1940 


For Information Address 
JERRY FARNSWORTH. 47 FIFTH AVE., MW. Y¥. C. 





California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


Regular Session August to May 


Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI. 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 
















@Srano CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING . PAINTING . SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
FASHIONS . DESIGN . ADVERTISING ART 
1NTERTOR DECORATION 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, 
eve., children classes. Enroll at any time. 
Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, WN. A., Director. 
7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


Cleveland 
3 School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 





Illustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ARCHPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue on request. 


624 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eldorado 5-7871 


CHARLES CAGLE 
STUDIO PAINTING GROUP 


Information: 
CHARLES CAGLE, 78 WEST 55th STREET—CO0-5-0759 









ST. PAUL GALLERY 
AND SCHOOL OF ART 
Cameron Booth, Director 


Fall Term Opens 
SEPTEMBER 30TH 


476 Summit Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
Write Secretary for Information. 





WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 


Write for information 


8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street ¢« New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 54th Year 

Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL of FINE & 


ABBOTT = COMMERCIAL ART 


Winter Session September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 





OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


: 18.5 - BALTIMORE - 1940 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 









Copr. No. 831 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Desi¢n, 
Ilustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintTinG, INTERIOR Dec- 


ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMeERcIAL Art, Pus. Scuroor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butter, Dean % Syracuse, N. Y. 


7 UART THEARTS 
CHOOL csi 


Integrated technical and cultural training. Studio 
faculty of practicing artists and designers. Aca- 
demic courses by Harvard instructors. Residential, 
day, and special students. Design studio co- 
educational. Catalogue, address Secretary 


102 THE FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


RINGLING “rr 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all on , 
art including commercial art and costume design. 

door classes all winter. Animal study at Sineting 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and all Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration and Design. Students 
may live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 












Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





Now is the time to begin your Winter school 
advertising. Rates are $6.75 per inch. Address: 
Art Dicest, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 


Ist November, 1940 













Flies in the Paint Pot 


In THE FirsT of a series of three lectures 
he is delivering at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
F. W. Weber, technical director of F. Weber 
& Co., advised his listeners: “If you have an 
old painting in your home that has acquired 
an unwelcome patina of Philadelphia dirt, 
don’t wash its face with soap and water.” 


“Paintings periodically washed,” says Weber, 
“lower in tone, crack, lose color and become 
quite dull and blinded. The active destructive 
principle is the water.” 

Dorothy Grafly, critic of the Philadelphia 
Record, reported the lecture: “While Weber 
concedes that deterioration of pigments in 
works by such noted Americans as Sargent, 
Whistler and Eakins, may be traced to the 
fact that in the last years of the 19th century 
‘industrial chemistry began to develop and in- 
troduce a wide range of very brilliant, tempt- 
ing colors, many of which were offered under 
fanciful names, hiding the true identity some- 
times of dangerous, fugitive colors,’ he declared 
that most moderns err in attributing to their 
materials the shortcomings of their pictures.” 
Weber lays the blame to “lack of elemental 
knowledge of the draftsmanship and technique 
of painting.” 

Ref-rring to the modern artist’s explanation 
that the perfectly preserved works of old mas- 
ters owe their lasting brilliancy to superior col- 
ors, Weber said: “The old masters did not 
have the largely augmented selection of dur- 
able products which are at the disposal of the 
modern painter. Neither did he have chemistry 
and physics to solve his studio problems. But 
he did serve in an apprentice system that 
taught him how to use his materials as well 
as how to make them.” 

“And that,” concluded Lecturer Weber, “is 
the fly in the modern paint pot.” 





The Carnegie Survey 
[Continued from page 9| 


of Sloan’s great McSorley’s Bar; Lamar Dodd’s 
Autumn Still Life, with its full play of tex- 
tural beauty; Jerry Farnsworth’s excellent fig- 
ure painting, Enrico; Simka Simkhovitch’s 
Friends, which carries across the gallery 
through its skilled color command; Hobson 
Pittman’s poetical version of Southern Spring. 


Also: Stephen Etnier’s unusual play of light 
across water in the museum-calibre Departure ; 
Frederic Taubes’ sensitive Violin Player, so 
deep and rich in its color; Benjamin Kop- 
man’s boldly constructed house, called Land- 
scape; Everett Warner’s industrial scene, As 
the Sparks Fly Upward; Alexander James’ ob- 
servant characterization in Embattled Farmer; 
John Carroll’s ethereal and formalized Draped 
Figure; Vaughn Flannery’s Studio of the Old 
Master; and Henry Lee McFee’s soundly 
painted Fruit on a Black Table. 

Outstanding among the portraits are Robert 
Brackman’s Bartlett Arkell, Malcolm Parcell’s 
Portrait of My Mother; Robert Philipp’s like- 
ness of Rochelle, and Wayman Adams’ Emile 
Baptiste of New Orleans. Carnegie shows al- 
ways contain something on the controversial 
side, and in this case it lies between Peter 
Blume’s familiar Eternal City and Thomas 
Benton’s even more familiar Persephone. 

Carnegie’s Survey is a show that will be long 
remembered, longer perhaps than any indi- 
vidual International: It is a show that is timed 
perfectly to fit the times, as art joins human 
refugees from Europe. After exhibit No. 367 
(Anne Goldthwaite’s Consulation) has been 
duly examined, the departing reaction will be 
one of optimism, for American art, as sur- 
veyed by Homer Saint-Gaudens, is in excel- 
lent health and looks eagerly to the future. 


PENNSYLVANIA ie waa 


OF THE a Ce) 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Sixteen Cresson European Traveling 
Scholarships were awarded May, 1939. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad &CherrySts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATERCOLOR 
O’HARA SCHOOLS 
WINTER — TUCSON, ARIZ. 
JAN. 15———TO MAR. |, 1941 


Write: Mrs. Gerry Peirce, Governor's Corner, N. Court St., Tucson 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 16, 
1940, to May 31, 1941. For 
information address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 21, 1940 to May 24, 1941 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 




















NE 38 are ee Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Cartooning, Mural Painting and Design, Lithography 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colerado 


Boston Museum sero 
* painting ° fresco 
e drawing * anatomy 
e sculpture ° perspective 
e design ° advertising 
e silversmithing e jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 





N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Individual instruction; textiles, 
fashion illustration, advertising, 
poster design, window display, 
costume design, interior decora- 
tion. Placement Bureau. 49th 
year. Catalog. 


Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 


some meme TL AN NY 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM * 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 












2 . Professional e 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 


62nd year. 


accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Winter 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, I!linols 
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ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 4: Ma- 
honri M. Young Retrospective. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley-Car- 
teret) Nov.: Membership Show. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum Nov. 1-15: Watercol- 
ors, Lamar Dodd; Paintings, Eliz- 
abeth P. Oliver. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 24: Balti- 
more Water Color Exhibition. 

Maryland Institute To Nov. 13: 
Graphic Art, Norman Munder. 

Walters Art Gallery Nov.:; 18th Cen- 
tury French Sculpture. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Wa- 
tercolors, Virginia Jeffrey Smith. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Nov. 16: Wa- 
tercolors, H. Anthony Dyer; 
Sketches, Nancy Dyer. 

Horne Galleries To Nov. 16: Wa- 
tercolors, John Pike; Paintings, 
Maud Morgan. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Nov. 16: 
Members Show. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 17: 
Three Centuries of American 
Prints. 

Vose Galleries To Nov. 9: Work by 
William James, Jr. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Nov.; History in 
Pressed Glass; Political Cartoons. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Nov.: 60 
American Paintings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Nov.: Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne’s Miniature Rooms. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Nov.: Ru- 
dolph Ingerle; F. R. Harper. 

Kuh Gallery Nov.: Oceanic Sculp- 
ture: Watercolors, George Keck. 

Mandell Brothers Nov.: Oils, Ber- 
nard Simpson; Miniature Etchings, 
Chicago Society of Etchers. 

M. O’Brien & Son To Nov. 9: Third 
Annual Show; Watercolors, Herb 
Olsen. 

Palette & Chisel Academy Nov.: 
Small Picture Exhibition. 

Quest Art Gallery 7o Nov. 15: Tem 
pera Paintings, R. A. Florsheim. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 10: Prints. 
Georges Rouault; Nov.: 47th An 
nual Exhibition of American Art. 

CLEVELAND, Oo. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 10: Ohio 
Printmakers; 13th Annual. Nov. 
7-Dec. 8: Picasso, His Forty Years 
of Art. 

COLUMBUS. 0O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Nov. 6: 
Paintings, George Bellows. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library Nov. 4-30: Paintings 
Mabel Tidball. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 30: 
Frederick Taubes. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Nov.: Ohio Print Mak 
ers. 

DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Art Gallery To Nov. 27: 
Watercolors, Walter Louderback: 
Annual Quad City Artists Exhibit 

DETROIT, MICH, 

Institute of Arts Nov. 12-Dec. 10: 
Annual for Michigan Artists. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Nov.: “The 
Eight,” Davies, Glackens, Henri 
Lawson, Luks, Prendergast, Shinn 
Sloan. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Art Gallery Nov. 1-21: 
Paintings by Van Gogh. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Nov. 15: 
Theatre in the Museum. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Lyman Brothers Nov. 4-16: “The 
Prattlers.” 

IOWA CITY, IA. 

Fine Arts Bidg. (Univ. of Ia.) Nov.: 
East-Mid-West Oil Paintings. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Nov.: Paintings, 
Charles Woodbury. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum Nov.: Mural De 
signs; Watercolors, Birger Sand- 
zen. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art To 


Fourteen 


30 


Nov. 23: 8th Annual, Trends in 
Southern California. 

Museum of Art Nov.: Edouard Vy- 
sekal Memorial; Walt Disney Show; 
Edna Reindel. 

Stendahl Art Galleries Nov. 4-16: 
Paintings, Alexander Warshawsky, 
Bill Black and Hazel McKinley. 
Vigeveno Galleries To Nov. 25: 
Paintings, Maurice Utrillo. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Nov.: Paintings, Eu- 
gene Vail; Drawings, William M. 
Littlefield. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery Nov. 1- 
26: Watercolors by Americans. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Layton Art Gallery Nov.: Sketches 
for Murals, 48 State Competition. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Jo Nov. 
17: Paintings, Robert von Neu- 
mann. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Gallery To Nov. 17: 
Mother and Child in Fine Arts. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Nov.: 26th An- 
nual Locat Artists’ Exhibition. 

Walker Art Center Jo Nov. 15: 
Walter Kuhlman. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Nov. 3-24: 10th 
Annual New Jersey State Exhibi- 
tion. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Nov.: Prints, Con- 
temporary Artists; American Prim- 
itive Paintings. 

Kresge Department Store Nov. 4- 


16: W. H. D. Koerner Memorial. 

Rabin-Krueger Gallery To Nov. 24: 
Work by American Artists. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Public Library Nov. 6-15: Water- 
colors, Salvatore de Maio. 

Yale Gallery of Fine Arts Nov. 
6-Dec. 9: Contemporary British 
Painting. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts and Crafts Club Nov. 8-22: 
Art from El Salvador, Honduras 
and Guatemala. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery Nov.: Annual of Bay 
Region Art Assoc, 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Nicholson Galleries Nov.: Water- 
colors, Paul Martin; Etchings, Mil- 
dred Bryant Brooks. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Nov.: Works of Earl 
Horter. 

Carlen Galleries Nov. 8-30: Water- 
colors, Stuyvesant Van Veen. 

Academy of the Fine Arts Nov. 3 
to Dec. 8: 88th Annual Water 
Color and Print Exhibition; 39th 
Annual of Miniatures. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To Nov. 17: 
Portraits. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Zo Dec. 15: Sur- 
vey of American Paintings; Work 
of Childe Hassam. 

University of Pittsburgh To Nov. 
15: Bronzes, Malvina Hoffman. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To Nov. 30: 
Eight Syracuse Watercolorists. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club Jo Nov. 10: Paintings, 
Benny Cohn. 

R. I. School of Design Nov.: Amer- 
ican Contemporary Art. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Nov. 13: St. 
Louis Chapter, Amer. Inst. Archi- 
tects. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum 70 Nov. 30: Works 
of Charles Rosen and Forrest Bess. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Nov.: “3000 Years 





of Chinese Art.” 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor To Nov. 
15: Hawaiian Landscapes, Reu- 
ben Tam; Paintings of Mexico, 
Frank Perri. 

Courvoisier Galleries To Nov. 9: 
Paintings, Abraham Rattner. 
Gump’s To Nov. 16: Annual of 
California Soc. of Etchers. 
Museum of Art To Nov. 10: Work 
of Lloyd Wulf, Marian Cunning- 
ham, Karl Baumann. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Nov. 6-Dec. 1: Amer- 
ican Abstractions; One-man show, 
Pegay Strong. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College To Nov. 26: 
Watercolors, George Pearse Ennis. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery To Nov. 
24: Flower Paintings, Leon Car- 
roll, Ruby Warren Newby. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

S. I. Inst. of Arts To Nov. 29: 
S. I. Art Assoc, Show. 

TOLEDO, 0. 

Museum of Art 7o Dec. 1: New 
York and San Francisco World's 
Fairs Masterpieces. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Nov.: 1st 
Annual, Amer, Color Block Prints. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club Jo Nov. 15: 
Charles H. Woodbury. 

Corcoran Gallery To Nov. 14: Paint- 
ings, Mitchell Jamieson. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To Nov. 
14: Prints, Goya. 

Smithsonian Institution Nov.: Prints, 
Childe Hassam. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Nov.: William Dick- 
erson, watercolors. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Museum of Art Nov.: Work of 
Henry Jay MacMillan. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 24: Etchings, 
A. H. Haig. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute To Nov. 8: 
One-Man Show, Harry H. Shaw. 


Work of 





NEW YORK CITY EXHIBITIONS 





An American Place (509 Madison) 
Nov.: Marins, O’Keeffes. Doves. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park) To 
Nov. 9: Painting and Sculpture, 
Contemporary French Masters; To 
Nov. 23: Garden Sculpture, Sheila 
Burlingame. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Nov. 4- 
16: Paintings & Lithographs, Wal- 
ter H. Knapp; Landscapes, Edith 
Abbot and Ethel M. Dana. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) To Nov. 
11: Gouaches, Joseph Solman, 
Artists Guild (9 Rockefeller Plaza) 
To Nov. 9: Tempera Paintings, 
Bertrand Zadig. 

Assoc. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
To Nov. 16: Paintings, Cikovsky. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Nov. 11: Old Masters; Paint- 
ings, Vigny. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 9: 
Post Impressionists. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To Nor. 
2: PARIS, A. Abramovitz; Nov. 
4-16; Ione Robinson. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
9: Paul Klee Memorial. 

Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154W57) 
To Nov. 10: Portraits, Fred §8. 
Boyko; Artists of Carnegie Hall. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Nov. 4- 
26: Paintings, J. F. Raffaelli. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To Nov. 
16: City Life in Sculpture. 

Columbia Univ. (East Hall, 1145 
Amsterdam) TJ7o Nov. 15: Work 
of Harry Carnohan. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Nov. 16: Paintings, Valetta 
Swann; Group Show. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Nov. 16: Paintings of London 
and Paris. 

Durlacher Brothers (11E57) Nov. 
4-30: §th Annual Exhibition of 
Drawings. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Nov. 
6-23: Sporting Exhibition, A. J. 
Munnings. 

8th Street Gallery (39E8) To Nov. 
15: Work of 15 Artists. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nov. 
10: Watercolors, Frederic Whit- 
aker; Portraits, Lois Williams; 
Nov. 10-23: Watercolors, Harold 
Weston; Paintings, Virginia Beres- 
ford. 7 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Nov. 4- 
16: Paintings, Ruth P. Taylor. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery To Nov. 
9: Paintings, Coulton Waugh; Nov. 
11-23: Paintings, William Draper. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Nov. 
6-30: Work by Georg Merkel. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) Nov. 5-23: Prints 
by British Artists at War. 

Grand Central Fifth Avenue Gal- 
leries (2W55) To Nov. 9: Paint- 
ings, H. Dudley Murphy; Water- 
colors, Nelly Littlehale Murphy. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
To Nov. 11: Primitive Engravings. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) Nov. 
7-Dec. 7: Courbet Exhibition. 

Holland House (10 Rockefeller PI.) 
To Nov. 16: Glass Murals, J. Ni- 
colas; Sculpture, Suzanne Nico- 
las. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Nov.: 
Watercolors, Viasaty. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Nov. 
4-23: South American Landscapes, 
Gomez Campuzano. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Nov. 
16: Paintings of London and Paris. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Nov. 4-23: Paintings and Water- 
colors, Walt Dehner. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Nov.-: 
Barbizon School & English 18th 
Century Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
Nov. 6: Oils, Maurice Grosser. 

Lord & Taylor (5th & 38) To Nov. 
16: Watercolors, T. Markoe Rob- 
ertson, 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Nov. 12- 
Dec. 2: Paintings, Antonio P. Mar- 
tino. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) To Nov. 
23: Paintings, Giorgio de Chirico. 

Mayer Gallery (41E57) Nov. 4-16: 
Mexican Watercolors, Frank Dun- 
can. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th & 82) 
Nov.: Historical Exhibition of 
Woodcuts. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Nov. 9: Group Exhibition; Nov. 
11-30: Paintings, Fletcher Martin. 

Milch Gallery (108W57) To Nov. 
9: Watercolors, Allen Ingles Palm- 
er. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Nov. 2: Watercolors, Frank Stan- 
ley Herring. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) Nov. 
4-16: Watercolors, Gregory D. Ivy. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Nov.: Art of the American Indian: 
“Since 1930.” 

New Art Circle (543 Madison) 7o 
Nov. 30: Documents of Modern 
Painting. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Nov. 4: Nursery Paintings, Wini- 
fred Johnson, 





N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Park West) To Nov. 10: 
Presidential Campaigns, Washing- 
ton to McKinley. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Nov.: 
XX Century Art. 

James St. L. O’Toole (24E64) Nov.: 
Antique and Modern Paintings. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Nov. 
12; Oils, Quita Brodhead. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) To 
Nov. 30: Members Fall Show. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Nov. 4-30: 
Gouaches, Modern French Artists. 
Pinacotheca (777 Lex.) Nov.: 
Works of Benno. 

Public Library (5th & 42) To Dec. 
81: Exhibition of Good Prints. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) Nov. 3 to Dec. 15: Contem- 
porary French Paintings & Prints 
from French Pavilion. 
Robert - Lee Gallery (69E57) To 
Nov. 9: Prints by Hasui. 
Robinson Galleries (126E57) To 
Nov. 23: Sculpture, John Hovan- 
nes. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabrie] Galleries (71E57) 
Nov. 1-15: English 18th Century 
Paintings. 

Schoenemann Gallery (605 Madi- 
son) Nov. 2-30: Paintings, Heidi 
Lenssen, F. Lyder Frederickson. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden L.) 
Nov.; American and Foreign Paint- 
ings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) Nov. 5- 
16: Paintings of Rumania, Juliet 
Thompson. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Nov. 4- 
16: Members Exhibition. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
To Nov. 8: Contemporary Ameri- 
can Artists. 

Vendome Gallery (59W56) To Nov.: 
9; Oils, Leila Sawyer; Nov. 9-24: 
Paintings, Naomi Lorne. 
Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) To 
Nov. 9: Oils, Perry Haynes. 
Walker Galleries (108E57) Nov. 
11-29: Paintings, John Edward 
Heliker. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Nov. 
20: Murals of National Society 
Mural Painters. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Nov. 
23: 16th Century Painting from 
the School of Fontainbleau. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Nov.: 
Portraits and Landscapes. 


The Art Digest 
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BOOKS 


REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


Inside Du Bois 


Guy Pene pu Bois has taken the title Art- 
ists Say the Silliest Things and around it has 
written a book full of meaningful, salient and 
cogently expressed things. Published last week 
as the fourth in the series of volumes which 
the American Artists Group is issuing on and 
by contemporary American artists, the book is 
salty, full of vigor and glinting with the humor 
that also glints in du Bois’ canvases. 

A big robust character driven by a vigorous, 
clear-sighted mind, du Bois recounts the epi- 
sodes and scenes that stand out sharply in 
his memory, he introduces the fabulous and 
quaint people that have come into his life, 
“% meee reader to his philosophy of ne. com to -si U. 6. residents. Closes ian 


Catherine K. Bauer, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Ed- 
Descendant of a French family that came 


ward D. Stone. Awards: manufacturer’s con- 
Guy Pene pu Bots tract to enter the design int juctio 
to New York via New Orleans, du Bois was r eye 


Competitions 


PACKAGING: 10th annual All-America Package 
Competition, sponsored by Modern Packaging 
Magazine. Open to all. “Any package, display 
or illustration of packaging machinery installa- 
tion, which has reached the market or en- 
tered production during 1940 is eligible for 
entry.” Three major awards within each group 
and many honorable mentions. Closing date Jan. 
6; winners announced in March issue of Mod- 
ern Packaging. Judges: Barbara Daly Anderson, 
William M. Bristol, Jr., James M. Mathes, 
George R. Webber. Apply: All-America Pack- 
age Competition. Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 

















CANDLE DESIGN: ‘‘Design-a-Candle’’ competition, 
sponsored by Manhattan Wax & Candle Co., 
Inc. Cash prizes totalling $150 (first prize $50). 
Closing date: Jan. 15. Designs may be submitted 
inform of pencil, crayon, (ete.) drawings, or 
made of any plastic material such as soap, clay, 
wax, ete. Jury: George Bridgman, Karl H. 
Gruppe, Rilla C. Alleman. For information ad- 
dress: Manhattan Wax & Candle Co., Ine. 


(Room 707), 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 








INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Museum of Modern Art 
competition for designs in nine industrial cate- 











‘ in the jury's opinion, $250 in each category. 

the son of a writer on the New York Ameri- sensitively observant being that can record Resiatns now with the competition director. 
° . . e e ° ° . . Luo . Noyes, epartment s - 

can. His boyhood, which he recounts, novelist- in swift prose significant episodes. Du Bois’ . : ae 





: sign, _Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 
like, in the third person, was not an affluent account of his trip to the West Coast, of his St., New York City. 
one. The du Bois family felt the sting of an six-year residence in France 





(beginning in 




















































, : INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Museum of Modern Art 
eviction that sent them to the upper reaches 1924), of a memorable excursion to Spain, competition for designs in any category. Open 

b * . at . ¥ to residents of twentv American epublics 
of Harlem for lower rents. Here young du Bois and of his return to depression-ridden Amer (Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Ni- 
attended school, suffered the restraints of fam- ica, is one of candor and insight, and, when caragua. Costa Rica, Panama. Cuba. Dominican 
* . . : * epublic, Haiti, Venezuela, Columbia, Ecuador, 
ily rule, became conscious of devastating little the oe demands, one of fine gusto. Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
girls and approached a saintly state of relig- Du Bois’ forthright nature fires him with a and Argentina). Closes Jan. 15. Jury same as 
: . s i. * * s - above. Prize winners (several) will receive 
ious ecstacy on the occasion of his first com- healthy impatience | with the ungenuine and uhisieg cial tx tae Yet, chum samen 
munion. A flash of temper soon deflated this the pretentious. His writer’s scalpel does a expense bill, on which trip they are expected 
latter, though, and he became again the typi- neat, aseptic job of scalping the bloated ~ —— to, sell their design tor oan. 
cal boy he remained until after the family pomposities of aesthetically illiterate Society F. Noyes, Department of Industrial Design, Mu- 
moved to Staten Island and he, at the age of and the new-rich. It is only occasionally, as — ere 2B 11 West 53rd St., New 
15, enrolled in William M. Chase’s school. when he writes that Walt Kuhn has an “innate Be 2 ca Fe : 

Though sections of this third-person tale of | contempt for humanity,” that du Bois adheres Naas tae eet <- po 
boyhood are fuzzy-edged and soggy, others literally to his book’s title. Outside of this, Department Building, Washington. Closing date 
are sharp and convincing. It is in the main the book provides a telling insight into the for, deems Avril “1840. Jury: Boardman 
section of the book, however, when du Bois mind of a talented artist and writer. It comes bert S. Underwood and William Dewey Foster 
starts speaking in the first person, that he _ vibrantly to life and will, in future years, be or oT ne ae. ——. ane Ne km 

: . ‘ . es = ‘ “ y 12 et, § eet ¢ re y. sug- 
hits the stride that marks his earlier writing. a bright and meaningful record of life and gested: function of the War Dept. Apply: Sec- 
For du Bois is a practiced writer, having been, art in this turbulent, war-racked 20th century. a of oe Arts, 7th & D. Sts., S. W., Wash- 

° . . eos ° e igton, ° ° 
successively, a police reporter, a music critic, Jt is definitely a “must.” 
an art critic and, finally, editor of the now —Frank CAspeERs. GOVERNMENT WATERCOLORS: $6,000 avail- 
‘ able from U. S. Section Fine Arts for pur- 
defunct Arts and Decoration. chase of 200 unframed watercolors and $3,000 

During those years when du Bois made his B O O K S R E Cc E | V E D = a ne for pncee ~ gg age aes 
* . . . . colors or decoration in arvilie, 4a., Marine 
living with words instead of with paint, he > ; Hospital and other public buildings. Open to 
devoted his spare time to developing the art Let THERE Be Scucpture, by Jacob Epstein. American painters. Winners paid $30 each for 

‘ . ¢< watercolors. Jury: Eliot *Hara, as. Burch- 
he had learned under Chase and Henri. He New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 393 pp.; 49 eae ae Unies. Seton Sarto, . Ghee “take 
worked with color, but his main concern was reproductions; $5. Rev. 26. ants Rection Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts., 

with form—making heads so round they could The controversial Epstein sets down the rec- See ence ws 
conceivably roll down a hill and making bodies ord of his life and his career and attempts GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine Arts 
so solid that they seemed actually to displace to answer his critics. Included also are a cata- pe ay 0 rr en ee ee 
air. In all of this there was a virility, a forth- logue of his works and many comments on Anderson concert (at Lincoln Memorial last 
rightness that cut through any taint of the famous friends and sitters. cen ie gs se liga eo Serta. Chee: 
devious. ° ing date, Dec. 2. Apply: Section Fine Arts, 7th 
The artist finally rose to dominate the writer Rocer Fry, A Buiocraruy, by Virginia & D. Sts., Washington, ae C. 
in du Bois, but the two personalities still en- Woolf. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.; GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine Arts 
i ° ° ‘“ ° ° si competition for $14,000 mural for Los Angeles 
lighten him through debates. “The writer in 307 pp.; $3.50. Terminal Annex. Open to artists of Calif., 
) me,” the author observes, “has always thought The distinguished English writer, Virginia — os ar ag ag are tee oe a ee 
the painter a rather dull fellow.” Du Bois, ap- Woolf, devotes her talents to a distinguished Advisory jury: Roland J. McKinney, Stanley 
parently, can sit back and study these two subject. eae” dene Ge Se ee vee 
c inner beings as they carry on an artist vs. ° Roland J. McKinney, Director, Los Angeles Mu- 
t writer argument. However, when du Bois, the Tue Humanities, by Louise Dudley and Aus- seum, Los Angeles, Calif. 
writer, talks of art critics in general while tin Faricy. New York: The McGraw-Hill Co.: GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of Fine 
fi : . . ° Arts competition for two sculpture groups anc 
recounting tales of his bb years +m that cate- 600 pp.; profusely illustrated; $3.50. one relief for War Department Building, Wash- 
gory, one suspects that it is du Bois the artist A fresh, yet scholarly volume stressing the ington. Amount: 224.000 - a ome 
. ; ; . . . - . . oracnh, “agar Mulier, ar MILES, wlibder n- 
who gets in many of the digs. ‘ : interrelations of painting, sculpture, architec- derwood and William Foster. Closing date May 
The two du Boises, though, unite into a  y;e, literature and music and designed to 1. 1941. Apply: Section of Fine Arts, 7th & D. 
. sts., as gton, ° e 
help the student and the general reader acquire 
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a sound basis for critical judgment. ArTurecyour eonolarchip of $1,000 yer yeer. Sor 
. l e e mural painting study in U. S. Open ~ _ s. 
ui Mr . is . Ww and British citizens under 25 and with four 
" OW TO DRAW" LIBRARY Mexican Fuze, by Addison Burbank. New years art school training. Competition, based 

e H York: Coward-McCann, Inc.; 268 pp.; illus- on art work, closes Nov. 8; awards announced 
y AT YOUR DEALER S trated by the author; $3 by jury on Nov. 15; entry blanks should be 

; $3. 








5 ‘ ‘ in by Noy. 1. Directors are Barry Faulkner, 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU Burbank, artist-and-writer author of Guate- Gifford Beal, Arthur Covey, Harvey Wiley. Cor- 


Py ' . ; bett, Leon Kroll. For full information address: 
$ 00 mala Profile, visited Mexico. The result is this Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Scholarships, 
ART BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS 1 EACH current book, a zestfully written picture. c/o Mr. Louis Bevier, 60 Rast 42nd St., N. Y.C. 
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AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


American Art Week 

This annual event of the American Artists 
Professional League opens today with more 
interest and enthusiasm than ever among our 
numerous leaders in every state. The National 
Executive Committee of the League has had 
another conference with Henry Francis Taylor, 
Chairman of the National Council for National 
Art Week to be held the last week in Novem- 
ber. An understanding has been reached be- 
tween us, which, we are sure, will smooth away 
certain difficulties between our American Art 
Week activities and National Art Week plans. 
We hope it will remove any confusion and 
possible irritation. 


New Jersey’s Solution 

The New Jersey State Director, Edmund 
Magrath, Mrs. Marcel Calvert, Chairman for 
New Jersey, American Art Week, and Arthur 
Egner, Chairman of National Art Week, con- 
ferred together and hit upon the original plan 
of holding a New Jersey Art Fair, in order 
to combine the two “Weeks.” Most of the 
same committees work on both projects and 
a folder has been sent out explaining the plan. 
Quote: “The American Artists Professional 
League, which annually celebrates American 
Art Week, has joined forces in this state with 
National Art Week, to make November a gala 
New Jersey Art Fair. Mutual assistance will 
mark the collaboration of these two groups, 
although they will function separately.” 


During the first part of November American 
Art Week exhibitions will concentrate on ap- 
preciation of American art and encouragement 
of ownership. During the latter part of the 
month, especially during National Art Week, 
emphasis will be placed on the actual sale of 
work by American artists. Local League exhi- 
bition committees are asked to extend their 
art activities to dovetail with the later exhibi- 
tions. Where possible, resources will be pooled 
to make the last week in November a fitting 
climax to the New Jersey Art Fair. 

American Art Week plans have for the last 
eight years always stressed sales. Answers to 
questionnaires show that thousands of dollars 
have been spent for works of art to be used in 
homes, women’s clubs, hospitals, and hotels 
through our project. The government’s plan is 
really a continuation and a duplication of our 
well established work, but if the double effort 
will bring art into every home, we are glad 
to co-operate. 


Maine’s Largest Art Week 

There will be an active sales campaign and 
a very large program in Maine. Roger Deering, 
State Director of American Art Week, plans 
to line the merchants’ windows with paintings. 
The Boy Scouts will deliver them and call for 
them at the end of the week. The Junior 
League will also co-operate. There is to be an 
Art Week poster contest among the High 
Schools. A large number of folders were sent 
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to artists, requesting them to send two paint- 
ings each for exhibition. The National History 
Museum and Historical Society in Portland 
will be featured. The Sweat Art Museum has 
been invited to participate. W. P. A. Adminis- 
trator, J. C. Fitzgerald announced that Alex- 
ander Bower has been appointed to act as chair- 
man for the celebration to be held in Maine 
the last week in November. 

Mr. Deering further reports that arts and 
crafts from various parts of the state will be 
shown. The Art Associates and the Portland 
Haylofters will have exhibitions. There will be 
shows in the libraries and school children will 
show their work in the art departments of all 
the schools. There will be many exhibitions in 
the hotels. 

The county directors are: E. M. Nickerson; 
Hon. R. P. Baxter, former governor of Maine; 
H. Cram, Editor, Sunday Telegram; George 
E. Beal, Supt. of Schools; Mr. L. Easton; Miss 
Thompson; Mrs. W. Thompson; Mr. A. Sterl- 
ing; Miss Rines; and J. Tubby. Those who 
will serve on the window display committee 
are T. MacElwee, W. Thompson, N. Thomas, 
Alfred Tanner, Victor Kahill, Dan Hoegg, Miss 
Tapley, D. Weislander, P. L. Halleran, and 
Roger Deering, who will serve both on the 
lecture committee and as state chairman. 


Oregon ‘Highly Respected 
As AAPL Stronghold’ 

This remark was made by W. P. A. repre- 
sentatives when they had their regional meet- 
ing to map out plans for the end of the month, 
the winding up of American Art Week with 
a big art sales campaign. Mrs. Hunter, AAPL 
director, American Art Week in Oregon, says 
that the Week and the W. P. A. Art Fair 
are working out very well in their state. 


Florence Marsh Memorial Prize 

Another painting will be offered in addition 
to the prize paintings pictured on the folders 
which went to all directors and committees. 
Altogether five fine paintings and sculpture 
will be presented at our annual meeting to that 
American Art Week Director who does the 
best work for American art and artists this 
year. Constance Fowler is the artist. She held 
Carnegie scholarships in art in 1935, 1936, and 
1937, and is an annual exhibitor in all the im- 
portant exhibitions. She represented Oregon in 
the New York World’s Fair and is organizer 
and instructor of the Art Department in Wil- 
lamette University. A photograph of her paint- 
ing will appear on this page soon. It will be 
the third work of art from Oregon in memory 
of Mrs. Marsh, who first held American Art 
week in Oregon. 


District of Columbia 

With regard to American Art Week and the 
National Art Week instituted by the Federal 
Works Agency, there has been considerable 
confusion in this locality. No one seems to 
know what the new “Week” stands for and 
the publicity in the papers has been very mis- 
leading. Leila Mechlin wrote a most compre- 
hensive article for her page which helped mat- 
ters a little. Mrs. M. C. Trowbridge, Director, 
D.C. A.A.P.L., is doing such good work in the 
vicinity that she is building up a very active 
chapter of the League. She plans to draw the 
art groups together and make a strong organi- 
zation. 

—FLorence Toppinc GREEN. 





Department of Idle Fingers 

Would you know an “oilette” if you saw 
one? Its done with madame’s atomizer. Just 
spray white shellac varnish over the surface 
of a pastel picture, and the result will be some- 
thing the “trade” calls an “oilette” because it 
looks like a hand-made oil painting. 
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Reproduced above is Eskimo Boys on the 
Banks of the Yukon, by Eustace Paul Ziegler. 
Awarded to the California State Chapter for 
American Art Week Observance in 1937. The 
League recently prepared a booklet showing 
all the paintings which have been awarded to 
State Chapters for outstanding American Art 
Week work since the awards were first estab- 
lished in 1934. However, the reproduction of 
one award could not be found in time for in- 
clusion in the booklet. We are showing it here- 
with, by way of keeping the record straight. 


* * * 


A Glance Across the Country 

Judging from reports already coming in from 
the League’s State Directors for American Art 
Week all across the country, November this 
year will be the greatest Art Month in the his- 
tory of America. 

Oklahoma writes of better co-operation this 
year from stores, galleries and hotels than ever 
before, in the placing of special Art Week dis- 
plays. 

Michigan has laid out a very extensive pro- 
gram. Dr. Avard Fairbanks, Chairman of the 
League’s Michigan State Chapter, announces 
that one of the features of their program for 
American Art Week is an open house held on 
November 3rd for all the artists in the state. 
They hope to do great service in the interest 
of art and artists, and are also hoping that 
many sales will be made as a result of the in- 
creased interest aroused by their efforts. 

Mr. Deering, State Chairman for Maine, 
writes that they have been planning for weeks 
for Art Week, and a very large program is al- 
ready in operation in Portland. They now have 
the co-operation of the Junior League, of the 
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High Schools, and other institutions in push- 
ing American art before the public, in the 
hope that sales may derive from all this ac- 
tivity. Miss Nickerson writes from South Port- 
land: “We are expecting a fine display every- 
where, as all sources are open for co-opera- 
tion.” 

In Oregon, where an Art Week was first 
tried out successfully in 1933 on the initiative 
of the late Mrs. Florence Dickson Marsh, then 
Oregon State Chairman for the League, one 
of the projects for this year’s observance is 
an art library, to furnish much needed ma- 
terial for the schools of the State. The library 
would include mounted prints, original work, 
weaving, pottery, architectural prints, etc. The 
program begun by Mrs. Marsh has developed 
into one of the greatest national events in the 
history of art in our country. 

In Iowa all of November will be devoted to 
art exhibits, programs and publicity. There was 
some confusion here in the beginning between 
American Art Week and National Art Week, 
but to encourage the good work to continue as 
in previous years, Miss Louise Orwig, the State 
Chairman for the League, decided on the 
month’s program. This seems to be working 
out in a most encouraging way. 

Harrison Hartley of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
has been working hard in organizing a local 
Chapter of the League, and has outlined ex- 
tensive work for American Art Week. He 
writes: “There are fifteen counties in North- 
west Missouri which I am going to get lined 
up through the papers in the county seat 
towns.” 

New Jersey has distributed the League’s lit- 
erature all over the state, and has a most ac- 
tive program. Karl Bolander of Ohio’s League 
Chapter is touring some thirty states, lecturing 
as he goes on “Buy American.” 

Mrs. Hronek, Art Week Director in the State 
of Washington, writes that the League’s post- 
ers were eagerly sought for last year by the 
schools as well as stores for their display win- 
dows. Interest is keener this year than last. 

Mrs. Percy W. Decker of Catskill, New York, 
writes that the Catskill Chapter of the League 
is getting started and spreading through the 
country. They have had good publicity from the 
country papers, and work is well in hand. 

This rapid survey cannot begin to do justice 
to all the work that is now going on. More de- 
tailed reports of the activities of the various 
states will appear from time to time. I have 
tried here to show something of the scope of 
the work, and to show the vast territory which 
it covers. 

—Nits Hoener, Chairman, 
National Regional Chapters Committee. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Baltimore to El Paso 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS SIXTH ROTARY 
EXHIBITION, March 1, 1941 to Sept. 1942, 
in museums from Baltimore, Md., to El Paso, 
Texas. Open to all member graphic artists; 
membership dues: $3. Registration & appli- 
cation must be in before Jan. 1. For details 
write Frank Hartley Anderson, Secretary, Moun- 
tain Hall, Mt. Airy, Ga. 


Boston, Mass. 

NEW ENGLAND PRINT ASSOCIATION’S CON- 
TEMPORARY PRINT EXHIBITION, Nov. 18- 
30, at the Boston Art Club, 270 Darmouth S&t., 
Boston, Mass. Open to all American artists 
(membership fee: $3). All print media. No jury. 
Last date for receiving membership applica- 
tions: Noy. 4. Last date for arrival of exhibits 
(at Boston Art Club): Nov. 12. For blanks 
and full information write Elizabeth S. Wheel- 
wright, 1088 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ANNUAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION BY 
BROOKLYN ARTISTS, Jan. 18 to Feb. 2, at 
the Brooklyn Museum. Open to all artists re- 
siding in or having studios in Brooklyn. Media: 
watercolor, gouache, pastel. No fee. Jury. For 
entry cards and information on due dates, write 
Department of Paintings, Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dallas, Texas 

TEXAS GENERAL EXHIBITION, Feb. 2-15 at 
Dallas Museum, then two weeks each at 
museum in Houston, San Antonio and Tulsa. 
Open to all Texas & Oklahoma artists. All 
media. No fee. Jury. $300 in prizes. Last 
date for return of entry cards: Jan. 22, 1941. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 27, 
1941. For information & cards write Richard 
Foster Howard, Director, Dallas Museum, Dal- 
las, Texas. 


East Orange, N. J. 

NEW JERSEY WATERCOLOR € SCULPTURE 
SOCIETY SECOND ANNUAL, March 1-31, East 
Orange, N. J., Art Center. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: sculpture & watercolor. 
Last date for return of entry cards: Feb. 26. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: March 1. 
For entry cards & complete information write 
Kent Coes, 28 Gates Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


Fort Worth, Texas 

FORT WORTH ART ASSOCIATION'S 2nd AN- 
NUAL WEST TEXAS EXHIBITION, Nov. 15 to 
30, Fort Worth Public Library gallery. Open 
to all professional artists of West Texas. Media: 
oil, watercolor & prints. No jury. $200 in 
prizes. No fee (artists to pay express charges, 
however). Last date for arrival of entries and 
blanks: Nov. 10. For full information write 
Fort Worth Art Association, Public Library, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS NINTH AN- 
NUAL, Feb. 1-28, at Washington County Mu- 
seum, Hagertown, Md. Open to all artists be- 
tween Harrisburg. Pa., Frederick, Md., Win- 
chester, Va., & Cumberland, Md. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel, prints, drawings & sculp- 
ture. No jury. Cash awards. Last date for re- 
turn of cards: Jan. 1. Last date for arrival of 
entries: Jan. 15. For further information write 
The Director, The Washington County Museum 

of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

CAMERA PICTORIALISTS’ 24th ANNUAL SA- 
LON, Jan. 1 to 31, at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum, Open to all. All photographic media (no 
hand colored entries, though). Fee: $1. Jury. 
Prizes & awards to be announced. Last date for 
return of entry cards and arrival of exhibits: 
Dec. 1. For cards and information write the 
Art Department, Los Angeles County Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Madison, Wisc. 

WISCONSIN SALON OF ART, 7th ANNUAL, 
Nov. 20 to Dee. 13, Memorial Union Building, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. Open to all 
Wisconsin artists (resident 3 years or 10 years 
of past residence). Media: oil, tempera, water- 
color, pastel, sculpture, mural designs & graphic 
art. More than $500 in prizes. Jury. Last date 
for return of entry blanks: Nov. 9. Last. date 
for return of exhibits: Nov. 12. For full in- 
formation and blanks write Gallery Committee, 
The Wisconsin Union, Madison, Wisconsin (en- 
close self-addressed and stamped envelope) 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
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CORCORAN 


Montgomery, Alabama 

ALABAMA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S ist AN- 
NUAL NON-JURY EXHIBITION, Dec. 1 to Jan. 
1, at the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts. 
Open to members. No jury. Medium: watercol- 
or. Last date for return of entry cards: Nov. 
20. Last date for arrival of exhibits: Nov. 23. 
For cards and full details write Mrs. Virginia 
Barnes, Montevallo, Alabama. 


New York, N. Y. 

ACADEMY OF ALLIED. ARTS’ 10th ANNUAL 
WINTER EXHIBITION, Dec. 5 to 26, at the 
Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th St., New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: oil & 
watercolor. Last date for receiving entry cards: 
Nov. 25. Last date for receiving exhibits: Nov. 
30. For detailed information write Leo Nadon, 
director, Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th 
St., New York City. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINT- 
ERS & SCULPTORS ANNUAL, Jan. 6-27, at 
the Argent Galleries, New York City. Open to 
members only. Fee $2 for members within 50 
miles of New York City. Jury. All media. $1,500 
in prizes. Date for arrival of exhibits: Dec. 
26. For further information write Miss Jose- 
phine Droege, Executive Secretary, Argent Gal- 
leries, 42 W. 57th St. New York City. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ANNUAL LITHOGRAPHY EXHIBITION, Dec. 8- 
31, WPA Art Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Open to all artists. Medium: black-and-white 
lithographs. $50 purchase prize. Last date for 
returning entry blanks: Nov. 15. Last date for 
submitting prints: Nov. 25. For blanks and 
information write: Nan Sheets, WPA Art Cen- 
ter, Municipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

SIX STATES ANNUAL "EXHIBITION Dec. 1 to 
Jan. 1, Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Nebr. Open 
to artists of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado & S, Dakota. Best exhibitors to be 
given one-man shows. Last date for receiving 
entries: Nov. 15. For blanks and information 


write: Miss Mary Pollard, Joslyn Memorial, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY’S 136th AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION IN OIL & SCULPTURE, 
Jan. 26 to March 1, 1941, at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil & 
sculpture, not previously shown in Philadelphia. 
No fee. Jury. Cash awards, purchase prizes 
and medals, Last date for return of entry 
ecards: Dec. 31. Last date for arrival of ex- 
pressed sculpture at New York jury: Dec. 
30; paintings: Jan. 2; at Philadelphia: Jan. 
4. Last date for arrival of works (by hand) 
at Philadelphia and/or New York: Jan. 6. For 
full data and entry blanks write Joseph T. 
Fraser, Jr., Secretary, Pennsylvania Academy, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Diego, Calif. 

ART GUILD EXHIBITION, 26th ANNUAL, Nov. 
26 to Jan. 1, at San Diego Fine Arts Gallery. 
Open to all San Diego artists. No fee, except 
membership dues to Art Guild. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, pastel, drawing, prints, sculpture & 
craft work. No jury. Cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry cards: Nov. 14. Last date for 
arrival of exhibits: Nov. 16. For cards and 
information write The Secretary, Fine Arts 
Gallery, San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND 
PRINTS, Jan. 21 to Feb. 18, 1941, at San 
Francisco Museum, San Francisco, Calif. Open 
to all American artists who have not exhibited 
at San Francisco Museum during the last 
six months. Media: drawing, etching, lithogra- 
phy, block printing, engraving and monotype. 
No fee. Jury. Cash awards. Last date for re- 
turn of entry cards: Dec. 15. Last date for 
arrival of exhibits: Dec. 30. For information 
write Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Director, 
San Francisco Museum, Civic Center, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Washingt«:n, D. C. 


BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTING, March 23 to May 4, 
1941, at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, 
D. C. Open to all American artists. Medium: 
oil. No fee. Jury. $5,000 in prizes. Last date 
for return of entry cards: Feb. 18, 1941. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 25, 1941 (in 
New York), March 3, 1941 (in Washington, 
D. C.) For blanks and full information write 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


TASHINGTON SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS &€ GRAVERS, Feb. 1 
to 23, 1941, Washington, D. C. Open to all 
American artists. All media (limited to 10 
by 8 inches in size). $1 fee for non-members. 
Jury. Last date for return of entry cards: 
Jan. 25. Last date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 
27. For cards and full data write Mary Eliza- 
beth King, Secretary, 1518 28th St.. N. W 
Washington, D. C. 


’ASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB'S 45th AN- 
WUAL EXHIBITION, Dec. 14 to Jan. 19, at 
the Corcoran Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor, pastel, drawing, lithography, etch- 
ing and wood blocks. Fee: $1 for non-members. 
Jury. Cash awards ($50 top). Last date for 
return of entnry cards: (out of town exhibi- 
tors) Dec. 2; (local contributors) Dec. 6. Only 


date for arrival of exhibits: Dec. 6. For entry 
cards write Frances Hungerford Combs, Sec- 
retary, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington, D. C. 


Wolcottville, Ind. 


AMERICAN MONOTYPE SOCIETY’S FIRST 
TRAVELING EXHIBITION. Open to all artists 
joining Society (membership fee, $3). Show to 
travel for one year, exhibiting at least two 
prints by each member. Last date for receiv- 
ing exhibits: Dec. 1. For entry blanks & 
om write Paul W. Ashby, Wolcottville, 
nd. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE’S 6th ANNUAL NEW 
YEAR SHOW, Jan. 1-26, at the Butler Art In- 
stitute, Youngstown, Ohio. Open to residents 
and former residents of Ohio, Pennsylvania & 
West Virginia. Media: oil & watercolor. Jury. 
Fee: $1 plus $1 per crate. $525 in prizes, 
Last date for return of cards & arrival of en- 
tries: Dec. 8. For blanks and complete data 
write Mrs. Ruth Baldwin, 607 Union National 
Bank Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 


French Art at Oberlin 


Hazel B. King, curator of the Allen Art Mu- 
seum at Oberlin College, has assembled a No- 
vember exhibition of canvases by prominent 
modern French painters. The hub of the show 
is formed by three works—Self Portrait by de 
Chirico, Portrait of a Woman by Derain and 
The Dancers by Laurencin—all owned by the 
Allen Museum. 


All-Illinois Annual 

The All-Illinois Society of Fine Arts will 
hold its annual exhibition, Nov. 16 to Jan 20, 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, according to 
Fritzi Weisenborn of the Chicago Times. Mrs. 
Edwin N. Johnson is president of the society, 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS—Powerful— 

no fillers used! Permanency guaranteed. Con- 
forms with the highest standards necessary for 
creating lasting pictures. OBTAINABLE AT 
YOUR DEALER! Send for literature. Bocour, 
2 West 15th Street, New York City. 


SCULPTORS’ SUPPLIES. Schools and art 

classes supplied. Modeling tools, armatures, 
modeling stands, turntables, calipers, etc. Send 
for circulars. Aerolite Tool Company, 139 West 
22nd Street, New York City. 


PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St.. New York. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tull strength cadmiums, ~ 
balts, manganese blue, etc.—casein, gypsu 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. Mali 
orders filled. Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 

James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, cleaned, 

varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining special- 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


SPECIAL SALE: Artist sketching canvas, 12 

yards, 52” width, $3.95. Parcel post extra. 
E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 140 Sullivan Street, 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Six Dollars. 
Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


OZENFANT’S ORIGINAL PICTURE PRE- 

SERVAR—a mat final varnish for paintings— 
colorless—preserves and beautifies. For sale at 
Leo Robinson Artists’ Materials, 1388—6th Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. 
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